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A NEW VOICE FOR UTAH 


and synthesis will have its beginning in our state. This 

new voice is the Utah Humanities Review, and its 
purpose will be to report the surveys of a hundred years 
of community life in and around Utah. During the Cen- 
tennial celebration we will study and reappraise our past 
with the view of understanding it in its relation to what 
we are doing, and what we seek to achieve in the future. 
The new journal of regional humanities can do much to 
enable the people of our state to know their history and 
background and to make it better known abroad. 


fe THE YEAR 1947, a new organ of investigation 


HERBERT B. MAw 
Governor of Utah 





INTRODUCING THE REVIEW 


AR AND TECHNOLOGICAL advancement have wid- 
ened the gap between the sciences and the hu- 
manities. We must recognize this cultural lag and 
take steps to bring into more equal balance the various 
disciplines of the mind. As an instrument of public en- 
lightenment, the state university must assume its share of 
this responsibility. To this end, the Utah Humanities Re- 
view, a regional quarterly journal, will speak for the Uni- 
versity of Utah. Though its roots will draw nourishment 
from the history of the region, the fruit it bears will feed 
the generations to come. And though it will focus on Utah, 
its vision will be broader than a narrow segment of the 
nation. Its subject, therefore, is our future in a changing 
world. 
The University of Utah is proud to present to thoughtful 
readers everywhere the Utah Humanities Review. 


A. Ray OLpiIn 
President, University of Utah 





REGIONALISM, THE HUMANITIES, AND 
THE UTAH HUMANITIES REVIEW 


THe Eprrors 


manities Review, it seems fitting and needful in this 

first issue not only to make clear the general aim and 
scope of such a magazine, but to define rather more ex- 
plicitly the region it sets out to explore and what this 
region may have of a more or less unique character to con- 
tribute to the sum total of our national culture. 

Our region may be approximately defined by its geo- 
graphical boundaries. We do not, however,- imply that its 
cultural entity has developed as the direct result of geo- 
graphical determinism. Rivers and mountains may affect 
acculturation, but they have never been serious barriers to it. 
Nevertheless, this region—the area lying between the Rocky 
Mountains and the Sierra Nevadas and extending north to 
include most of Idaho and south to include part of Arizona 
—has a perceptible individuality. It is the region which 
Wallace Stegner has described as the “Mormon Country.” 
Anthropologists have designated it as the Great Basin cul- 
ture area, peopled by the Shoshone, the Ute, and the Paiute 
Indians. Sociologists, concerned with the dynamics of cul- 
ture—population, transportation, communication, trade, 
and industry—regard it as the area adhering to Salt Lake 
City as a metropolitan center, and thereby distinguish it 
from the regions surrounding Denver, Albuquerque, Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, and Seattle. The historians 
view the region primarily as the colonial domain of Brigham 
Young and the Latter-day Saints. 

However, we do not propose to study the region as an 
isolated and self-sufficient unit. Healthy regionalism is nec- 
essarily related to an understanding of the larger aspects 
of American civilization. But regionalism should not be 
confused with sectionalism or provincialism: sectionalism 
implies separation and isolation and the defense of selfish 
economic and ideological interests; provincialism implies 
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smug self-sufficiency in literary, artistic, and philosophical 
isolation. These are both unwholesome tendencies which 
the nation, if it would preserve the strength and dignity 
of cultural unity, must overcome. And indeed, America is 
rapidly outgrowing its sectional differences. The time has 
long since passed when this region could hope to stand as an 
autonomous and self-sustaining social unit. If social norms 
in the Mormon Country today are in any way different 
from those elsewhere, the explanation of such differences is 
to be sought in history; but after we have discovered those 
differences, those distinctive aspects of regional culture, it 
becomes our duty to interpret them. Too often, regional 
characteristics and distinctive features are made to serve 
a selfish and sectional purpose: they are glorified and 
pointed to “with pardonable pride,” or they are suppressed 
as blemishes to be ignored, hidden, or denied. But these 
characteristics, interpreted as wholesome regionalism, 
should serve rather to define and evaluate the contributions 
of the region to American civilization as a whole. 

The materials drawn from this region will not be 
published in the Utah Humanities Review for ornament 
and entertainment alone. Articles appearing in this maga- 
zine will not be concerned primarily with glorifying the 
illustrious deeds of pioneer ancestors, with promoting our 
commercial and industrial expansion, or with vindicating 
any branch of religious or social thought. Rather, we shall 
regard history, the arts, development of natural resources 
and industry, social and religious movements, as partial 
manifestations of a total culture. The Utah Humanities 
Review will strive to interpret all of these manifestations 
in whatever form and to whatever extent they tend to de- 
lineate the particular character of our part of the West. 

For the humanities are concerned with all activities 
which enrich human life and enlarge man’s comprehension. 
They are concerned with all the cultural values of our 
society—our ethical standards, our attitudes toward life, 
our literature, music, philosophy, and related disciplines of 
the mind, the emotions, the imagination, and the conscience. 
These are the values which give man dignity, and respect, 
and hope, and which characterize and motivate his achieve- 
ments as a human being. But studies in the humanities do 
not exist for their own sake, nor is the mere presentation 
of them sufficient justification for their existence. On the 
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contrary, if the humanities are to justify themselves in our 
present cultural development, they must aid us to face vital 
issues and serve immediate and pressing needs; they must 
fortify us with facts, concepts, attitudes, and ideals that will 
help us to live more sanely and richly. The sources of truth 
are many, and the capacity to serve human needs is not the 
exclusive endowment of any single department or group in 
a university or the society which supports it. 

The Utah Humanities Review is published at the Uni- 
versity of Utah by the Utah Humanities Research Founda- 
tion, which was inaugurated by a grant to the University 
from The Rockefeller Foundation. In its 1945 Report, The 
Rockefeller Foundation explains the grant as follows: “The 
University of Utah has many advantages for studies in 
American history, in part because until now the history of 
the state has been so largely a history of the Mormon 
Church. Utah’s interest in its own history has been chiefly 
with religious purpose, but now is a favorable time to give 
general meaning to the materials known to exist and ready 
for the use of scholars and writers.” While our materials, 
like our distinctive culture traits, flow naturally from history, 
our scope will include as well the archaeology, anthropology, 
folklore, language, literature, and the representational arts 
of the region. We seek to illuminate the complex inter-rela- 
tionships of all these departments of knowledge in the larger 
patterns of our culture.’ 

The policy of the Utah Humanities Review will be 
always to search out the human significance in both our 
material and non-material culture. We shall examine our 
past to discover in it a better explanation of our present. 
And we shall consider that the greatest value in the study 
of both past and present is its potential enrichment of our 
future in the region and in the larger social patterns which 
include and are inevitably affected by the region. Only 
thus does the past bring meaning to the present and promise 
to the future. Only thus can we discover the truth that 
can make us emotionally free. 


* We shall support and supplement rather than compete with such agencies 
as the Utah State Historical Society and such journals as The Utah Histor- 
ical Quarterly (See Book Review section of this issue), the Western Review, 
the New Mexico Quarterly Review, Western Folklore (formerly the Cali- 
fornia Folklore Quarterly), the Arizona Quarterly, the Prairie Schooner, 
the Pacific Historical Review, and the New Mexico Historical Review, 
all of which deal with regions and subjects adjacent to ours. 





“MAN KALDER MIG DIGTER” 


C. C. A. Christensen, Poet of the Scandinavian 
Scene in Early Utah 


WILLIAM MULDER 


“Can any good come from Nazareth, or good butter 
from Sanpete?” The correspondent from Ephraim down in 
Sanpete county, addressing himself in 1876 to the readers 
of Bikuben,’ Danish-Norwegian weekly published in Salt 
Lake City, was disturbed about “the opinions that many of 
our foremost towns have concerning us poor ‘Sanpeters’: 
that the cats and pigs keep the milk pans clean, and the 
hens lay their eggs in bed, while the milk pans standing on 
the shelves above them receive the rising dust from the 
ground, afterward to be mixed with the butter.” Signing 
himself significantly “Arbeidsbi” (Worker Bee), the writer 
wished to turn loose Bikuben’s whole swarm on such igno- 
rant impressions. To be sure, “since about two thirds of the 
total population in Sanpete is Danish, Swedish, or Norwe- 
gian,° it naturally follows that many of our national pecu- 
liarities survive here—some good, others less good.” But 
things were improving: “Even our social enjoyments are 
undergoing a thorough reform.” Cardplaying, drinking, 
riotous feasting, fighting, and using tobacco were now rari- 
ties. Ephraim had built a little theater and the last winter 
had seen several dramatic productions and concerts “of an 
instructive character.” A small company of Scandinavians 
had produced the Norwegian comedy Til Saeters. Most of 
the settlements had their local dramatic group or at least 
a good choir; several even had a brass band. In Manti 
there was “a real doctor” whose counsel was to be followed 
in preference to “quacks, stargazers, and similar charlatans 
whom a few simple-minded people and superstitious fam- 
ilies have visited in necessity.” A wise Dane, Christensen 
by name, more generally called “Taenkeren” (The Think- 
er), who for some years had played doctor, fortune-teller, 
and astrologer, had disappeared altogether, but another, 
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called ““The Little Witch,” had taken his place. “Arbeidsbi” 
hoped that the Scandinavians would be ashamed of them- 
selves for permitting such “miracle makers” to thrive in 
these enlightened times. “Information is certainly on the 
increase among us.” : 

The zeal of Ephraim’s anonymous champion of local 
culture should have led him to make one further enumera- 
tion, for living in the same town was a little man with a 
very long name who had already come to mean as much 
to Sanpete as its good butter. Carl Christian Anton Chris- 
tensen and his Danish verse were something of an institu- 
tion among the Scandinavians in Utah and their fellow 
“Mormoner” in “det gamle Land,” the old country. They 
sang his hymns from the little pocket Salmer for de Sidste 
Dages Hellige,* heard his reunion pieces, and read his 
rhymed letters and humorous sketches as they appeared 
from time to time in Bikuben or Skandinaviens Stjerne.’ 
C.C.A., as he was universally known, enjoyed a popularity 
among his people seldom won by prophets in their own 
country. “There are guests in the parlor, but what’s in the 
pot?” asks a dismayed housewife in one of his sketches.° 
For sixty years, from the time he wrote his first hymn in 
Copenhagen in 1851 until his death in Salt Lake City in 
1912 at the age of eighty-one, C.C.A. kept his amateur 
literary pot boiling and never disappointed his guests. In 
1921 a major literary event among Utah Scandinavians was 
the appearance of Digte og Afhandlinger, memorial edition 
of his collected verse, representative articles, and a short 
biography gleaned from his journals. 

Danish convert to Mormonism, three times missionary 
to Norway, immigrant, handcart pioneer of °57, and by 
turns bricklayer, scene painter, artist, and farmer, who had 
known a boyhood of abject poverty made bright by six 
winters of instruction in the Royal Art Academy at Copen- 
hagen because a woman of means once took notice of his 
skillful bird and animal silhouettes—C.C.A. had a back- 
ground that enabled him to say in his verse the right, if not 
necessarily the final, word about the experiences of his 
people common to their odyssey of conversion, migration, 
and settlement in a new country. 


Man kalder mig Digter—jeg er kun Maler 
Og Dansk er det Sprog, jeg daglig taler. . . .” 
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“They call me a poet,” he recited at a “Skandinavernes 
Folkefest” in Logan in 1892, “but I’m only a painter, and 
Danish is my daily speech.” However slightingly he may 
have regarded his avocation as a writer of familiar verse as 
compared with his professional interest in brush and canvas, 
his ear served him as well as his eye and he recorded the 
interests of his people in authentic accents. To the famil- 
iar, the cherished, the sentimental, and the comical in their 
lives he gave dignified or witty or gently satirical expression 
as the occasion demanded. Sometimes the expression was 
felicitous enough to become memorable and part of the 
oral tradition of Danish, Norwegian, and Swedish Saints 
alike, for all read him. “Den sode Lotte” was often sung 
to an old-world tune, “Den lille Ole” : 


I know a maid and she is fair, 

But she is hard to please, I swear; 
When her caprices rule her mind 
She’s still becoming, but less kind... . 


She passes lightly in the dance 

And easily from Ole to Hans, 

Who must confess like Samson old 
That men are weak and women bold.® 


“Jo, jo,” heads would nod: “Yes, yes, C.C.A. has said it.” 
He could move them with his hymns of simple faith or as 
surely rouse them to laughter at any spectacle of themselves 
he chose to hold up to their view. 

Anyone who ever read it at all remembered “Et Gilde 
paa Landet,” the description of a Christmas party at the 
home of Hans the tilemaker and his good wife Martha. A 
very long poem, it originally appeared in 1874 in Utah 
Posten,’ which devoted front-page space to it. The front- 
page position was not unusual for verse, since the Posten 
was as much a journal of expression and opinion as it was 
of news. C.C.A. was a frequent contributor.” 

The passages from “Et Gilde paa Landet” which fol- 
low do the original no great compliment, it is feared. The 
translation strives to imitate the meter but succeeds only in 
prancing like “ "T'was the Night before Christmas” and lacks 
the word-play and poetic device which make the Danish 
delightful. But it will not do simply to talk about C.C.A.; 
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he must be sampled, in however weak a dilution. 
flavor of earthiness may remain: 


Pass the word, there’s a party as well as a dance, 
And we’ve been invited by Tilemaker Hans; 

Hans is a man of respect and no fool, 

Though at home, it is said, his wife Martha would rule; 
On that they’re agreed, thus all things go well, 

So Hans isn’t dumb on that score, you can tell. 

Now it was Christmas: all things were in order 

In kitchen and cellar and in the fat larder; 

The grain had been threshed, the pigs had been fed, 
And Hans felt secure, for under his bed, 

Down deep in his strongbox lay hidden his wealth, 
While to a stout sock in the mattress, by stealth 

He added recruits as a handy reserve: 

The jingling coin seemed to steady his nerve. 

For Hans was forehanded and thought in the main, 
“With money there’s nothing a man can’t obtain.” 


The poet relates how he prepares himself for the affair, se- 
lecting a roomy vest and his widest pair of pants: 


For when Hans gave a party I was sure of one thing: 
His barrels were quite like a bottomless spring. 
I thought I would do him what honor I could 
And readied myself as a grateful man should. 


“At three o’clock sharp,” had been Hans’s request, 
And he stood at the door to welcome his guests. 
They came, frock and frockcoat, the lads and the lasses, 
The old and the staid and a few upper classes: 

A German who barbered, an Englishman cold, 

A French hairdresser and a Norman from Molde. 
In color and cloth all the fashions paraded, 

Balloon skirts and bonnets not a little were aided 

By sparkling eyes and by lips with a smile, 

Each seeking the favor of others the while. 

Some wore brooches and rings, and were gaily attired, 
And as fitted their station were duly admired. 


The preliminaries over, the company is seated: 


The bishop sat first at the head of the table, 

A likable man and every whit able. 

Next came the Maeren'!—but oh what a name 
To fix to our honorable Byfoged’* Ravn. 

We honor the title and hold in respect 

The position deserved by our mayor-elect, 

For here in America, above all in San Pete, 
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Is little of rank and less of elite. 

Here one can’t afford to put on any airs, 

The judge makes the pants that the criminal wears; 

If not as a tailor, as the old saying goes, 

Then the judge as our barber “takes us all by the nose.” 
Our major in peace may be seen with his sheep 

While the adjutant probably clerks for his keep. 

The priest may not preach as well as he plows, 

And the sexton himself doubtless weaves his own clothes. 
With them, if a man is as good as his word, 

He’s the equal of all, and at times may be heard. 


Other people present include Kristoffer the marshal, store- 
keeper Hans, Soren the tailor, Morten the cooper, and Peter 
the smith: - 


Next to Peter the smith sat a helmsman from Norway 
Who as a nightwatchman now sleeps all the day. 

He steers a safe course on the land, doughty sailor, 
And keeps himself far from the dangerous water, 
Touching nothing but wine as the best kind of drink 
While his eye seeks his girl with a weatherwise wink; 
And when the effects of the wine have begun 

He dreams, to be sure, that they two become one. 


The company is rounded out by a baker, a builder, and an 
editor who is also a printer. All are impatient to begin, 
when Hans rises to make a speech: 


“Friends, my countrymen, and womenfolk too,” 
Hans stuttered and coughed, and his face became red, 
But Martha took over and cried, “That will do; 
Away with the speeching. We’ll tell you instead, 

We thank you for coming. Now eat all you can.” 
And as if at a signal, the music began. 


All fall to and make short work of Martha’s excellent cook- 
ing. Following the dessert of tarts and cake, the men retire 
into the corner where the wine barrel has been installed; the 
women content themselves with coffee. The evening turns 
to “drinking and dancing, and dancing and drinking.” 
Toasts follow in rapid succession; the poet recites a well- 
received verse and is rewarded with another glass, but he 
has already had too much and finds he needs help: 


The helmsman, quite ready to give me a hand, 
Had seen many wonders in faraway lands; 
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He knew what dis-eased me, and coolly began, 

“This sickness, my friends, I have witnessed before; 

It’s a common contagion in Bearn’® I swear, 

But how it could strike in our midst this poor man—” 
“T fear it’s the plague straight from Poland,” one cried; 
“We'll be dead before morning, it can’t be denied.” 


In the panic that ensues, all attempt to find their wraps at 
once and head for home, but in their foggy state they only 
manage to create wild confusion. The din is so great the 
musicians stop playing. The helmsman, meanwhile, enjoys 
the scene, until at last he explains what he meant: 


The panic subsided; as it came, so it went; 

The bibulous helmsman, when his laughter was spent, 
Roared out his confession: he cried, “Don’t you know, 
It’s the wine made in Bearn, the plague you would flee 
Is locked up in this barrel; but here’s the worst blow— 
The barrel is empty, a real tragedy.” 


But the host trundles another cask into the corner, the music 
starts up again, and the gay company resumes its alternate 
drinking and dancing until the rooster crows. As the party 
breaks up, the poet takes his unsteady leave of Martha and 
Hans, and, amid cries of “Glaedelig Jul,” finds his way 
home, next day to send off his description of “the party in 
the country” to Utah Posten. 

C.C.A.’s verse commentaries on the times and his de- 
scription of the local scene and the characters he knew 
provided perennial entertainment: the formula varied little, 
but the observations and witticisms were timely. In 1895 
he wrote a “Rimbrev” (letter in rhyme) to Bikuben de- 
scribing life in Ephraim during a cold February:™ to keep 
warm in the evenings the young people waltzed to the music 
of a rather imposing assemblage of instruments: three vio- 
lins, two flutes and a dulcimer, a bass viol, a clarinet, guitar, 
mandolin, and five harmonicas “which the boys can play.” 
There were also a silver cornet, a trumpet, bassoon, harp, 
_organ, and piano. The town was currently doing well with 
a homemade remedy for sick folk that sold at a very high 
price “because what is expensive is considered good,” and 
people bought it up at a great rate. The fact, said C.C.A., 
that the concoction contained a generous quantity of brandy 
may have had something to do with its success. To be sure, 
one had to have a doctor’s prescription, but it was easy to 
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develop symptoms which miraculously disappeared on pur- 
chasing the “medicine.” 


The newest Kurikurium”™ 
Brings into town a tidy sum, 
All this without, let me repeat, 
Without our practicing deceit. 


So the “Apotheket,” where the jars bore Latin titles “to 
hide from common folk what was in them,” was doing a 
thriving business; it was the drugstore where all kinds of 
goods were sold—brushes, coffee, tobacco, oil, lacquer— 
and where moreover, in one corner, was found the post 
office, on Fridays the rendezvous for people from all around 
as they waited the arrival of Bikuben: 


Then Danish speech falls on the ear, 
The sweetest sound a soul can hear. 


C.C.A. loved “det Danske Sprog” and took every op- 
portunity to make the immigrant feel proud of it. He had 
only scorn for those who hid all old-world books and bric- 


a-brac and tried to conceal their foreignness. He was willing 
to hope the Adamic tongue had been a form of Scandina- 
vian, and in several allegorical poems in which the scene 
is laid in the hereafter, he peoples the spirit world with his 
“soskende,”** has them speak their own Danish, Norwegian, 
or Swedish, and organizes the Mormons among them into 
a Scandinavian Stake!"’ Utah Posten’s first number took 
care to explain: “It is by no means our intention to push 
English into the background or to cast reflections on it, be- 
cause it is desirable that everyone should understand the 
language in which it pleased the Almighty to manifest His 
will in this last dispensation.””** C.C.A. had a similar rev- 
erence for his adopted tongue, but he felt no need to apolo- 
gize for his own. His active support of the Scandinavian 
weeklies demonstrated his faith in their validity and utility 
as both an aspect and an instrument of the immigrant cul- 
ture of his people. A great many of his occasional pieces 
(and no anniversary gathering seemed complete without a 
commemoration in verse by C.C.A.) are devoted to pro- 
moting harmony among the Danish, Norwegian, and Swed- 
ish groups. 


Sometimes in his homely way he turned his attention 
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to the politics and economics of the day, but without lam- 
pooning individuals: he was too kind for that. In 1893 the 
country had been hearing many plans to bring back dollar 
prosperity; at a Scandinavian entertainment in Manti, 
C.C.A. was asked for a speech: in rhyme, as usual, he 
summed up the panaceas of gold and silver and anti-trust 
laws and tariffs, and then presented his economic dream for 
Sanpete, guaranteed to give every family a new carriage, an 
organ in the parlor, perhaps even a “Klaver” (pianoforte), 
and new clothes for the womenfolk from head to toe. His 
plan, he said, was simpler than any that had been proposed: 
let the chickens lay twice a day and see that eggs sell for a 
dollar a dozen, wheat for three dollars a bushel; let the 
cows give milk in rivers that never run dry, and the churns 
always yield premium butter; and when it rains, let it rain 
cabbages and potatoes.” 

In Ephraim the next year*® he sounded the economic 
theme again, but without mischief. Tone and proposal were 
alike serious: away with greed, drunkenness, and disunity; 
put a spinning wheel back into every home, dignify weaving, 
and make homespun fashionable, a popular trademark of 
beauty and quality; let thrift have its reward; let every man 
eat honest bread, and industry and brotherhood will bring 
back good times. 

C.C.A. was fond of “homespun”—it stood for quality: 
he might have welcomed the word as a judgment of his 
verse. In the poem “For og Nu” (“Then and Now”)* read 
at an Old Folks’ gathering in Ephraim in 1909, he satirized 
the attitude of the younger “enlightened” generation in 
their belittling of everything associated with the past. 
Grandfather’s shirt, he said, was always white; it was made 
of the best linen spun at home by grandmother’s devout 
hands. It was paid for with an honest kiss, and lasted many 
a year, not like the cheap dyed cloth one bought from mod- 
ern merchants and tailors who were seldom honest. C.C.A. 
was old-fashioned in things he thought counted. 

C.C.A., who once sold his watch on the streets of 
Fredrikstad that he might eat, who on several occasions 
as a Mormon missionary had suffered imprisonment and 
been given a diet of bread and water for five days together, 
and who had sacrificed his professional talent as an artist 
that he might make the adjustment called for by life in the 
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settlements”—that C.C.A. did not have tongue in cheek 
when he spoke about matters of principle. In this he was 
most like his people. 


C.C.A.’s preoccupation with the people and region he 
knew best went deeper than a surface interest in the “local- 
color” of character and scene. The broadly humorous treat- 
ment of a variety of themes does not, perhaps, make for 
depth or magnitude, and the subject matter may be trivial. 
But C.C.A.’s work leaves a total impression of importance 
because it is such a genuine and spontaneous representation 
of his own people. He wrote for them and about them, but 
he never forgot that he was himself of them. They were 
“Pagtens Folk,” covenant people, who had come out of 
Babylon, the apostate Christianity of the world, the wars 
and poverty of Europe, and had come to the “smukke Dale,” 
the lovely valleys of Zion where they could grow “sons and 
daughters tall as corn” in communities founded by faith 
and nourished by irrigation. They came “one of a family, 
two of a city,” but more often they came by companies of 
hundreds. Whether the magnet that drew them was the 
theology of Mormonism or its gospel of America mattered 
little. Spiritually, the Scandinavian converts were Ameri- 
cans before they landed. The spirit of Luther with its doc- 
trine of consent and the priesthood of all believers could 
readily adjust itself to the similar doctrine of Mormonism 
and Americanism, and in the West the newcomers became 
the sturdy yeomanry of the Kingdom of God so lately estab- | 
lished upon the earth. But old-world practices could not 
always easily be laid aside. C.C.A. shows a people God- 
fearing, industrious, obedient, but, if anything, more indul- 
gent in their entertainments, their eating and drinking, than 
the converts from Old or New England. The past, too re- 
cently left behind, broke through the discipline of the new 
faith particularly on festive occasions. 

Against this background, what distinguished C.C.A. 
from the ordinary village versifier was the balance he main- 
tained between the serious and the comic. He could praise 
the Lord or poke fun at his people’s foibles. He knew their 
nearness to sentiment and tears, but he knew also their 
capacity for laughter. C.C.A. was a salutary influence 


among his people then, as he is a delightful memory among 
them today. 
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FOOTNOTES 


"Research for this article was conducted under a fellowship grant from the 
Utah Humanities Research Foundation. 

‘Bikuben (Beehive), vol. 1, no. 5 (Salt Lake City, Utah, October 1, 1876), p. 2. 

*Settlements having a predominantly Scandinavian population were not uncom- 
mon. Ephraim was known as “Little Denmark.” C. Nelson of “Manti City, 
Sandpete [sic] Co.,” immigrant of 1853, wrote a letter to his old neighbors 
in Denmark in 1856 telling them that “we have to learn English now, which 
is a bit difficult for the elders. . .. We can just as readily learn Indian, be- 
cause we come into conversation with them more often than we have oppor- 
tunity to talk with Americans. . . . Most of the Danish children and young 
folk talk fairly good English and Indian. ...” (From a letter preserved in 
the Royal Library, Copenhagen; printed in Bikuben, vol. 37, no. 50 [De- 
cember 19, 1912], p. 1. From the Danish. ) 

‘Latter-day Saint Psalmody. In Danish, containing only text without music, it 
went through many Copenhagen editions. 

‘Latter-day Saint periodical published in Copenhagen. Founded in 1851 at the 
beginning of Mormen activity in Scandinavia, it circulated widely among 
the immigrant settlers, who frequently contributed articles, verse, and cor- 
respondence to it, particularly during the twenty-odd years until 1873 when 
they were without their own organ in Utah. 

“En Sondag i Kristenheden,” written in 1866 and published in Digte og Af- 
handlinger, by C. C. A. Christensen (Bikubens Bibliotek, 1921; John S. 
Hansen, editor) p. 281. 

‘Man kalder mig Digter,” Digte og Afhandlinger, p. 269. 

*Digte, p. 266. 

*Utah Posten, vol. 1, no. 14 (March 28, 1874), p. 1. Scandinavian journalism 
in Utah saw the publication of three distinct newspapers called Utah Post- 
en, all in Salt fa City. The first, mentioned here, in Danish-Norwegian, 


was founded in 1873, and ran for only thirty-six weeks, falling victim to 
the money scarcity of the times - ¢ the fact that the editor accepted 


payment in kind for subscriptions. second, also Danish-Norwegian, was 
ublished by Andrew Jenson in 1885 but was withdrawn after fourteen 
issues in favor of the already established Bikuben (which had made its ap- 
pearance in 1876 and which was to run without interruption for sixty 
years). A third, in Swedish, begun in 1900, flourished for thirty-five years. 
“Times were hard but C.C.A., eager to support the newly-born paper, sent the 
editor a rhyme, with assurance that money would one day follow: 


Oh then the farmer will happy be 
And wear those modern “collars,” 
And I will send the Posten three 
Of the very newest dollars. 


To which the editor, not to be outdone, replied: 


Then write with your pen as you fully intend 
If others but write with their pennies, my friend. 


(Utah Posten, vol. 1, no. 5 [January 24, 1874], p. 2.) 

“Maer in Danish is a mare, a jade. With the definite article en, Maeren becomes 
an obvious play on “mayor.” 

*Burgomaster: Mayor Ravn. 

*Old province in the south of France. 

“Digte, p. 314. 

*A reference to “Dr. Peter’s Kuriko,” an eastern patent medicine widely adver- 
tised and rather piously believed in. 

*A convenient Danish term meaning “brothers and sisters.” 

™*Aandeverdenen,” Digte, p. 89. A stake in the L.D.S. church is an adminis- 
trative and territorial unit embracing several wards or parishes. 

*Utah Posten, vol. 1, no. 1 (December 24, 1873), p. 2. 

*“Humoreske,” Digte, p. 304. 

*‘Politisk Okonomisang,” Digte, p. 312. 

“Digte, p. 321. 

*T_evnedslob,” Digte, p. 329 ff. 





MILLARD COUNTY, 1851-1875 


VOLNEY KING 


This is Volney King’s history of Millard County, 
Utah; the early part is from information he collected as a 
record of his home town during the years of his early 
childhood, and the remainder is his own journal. His 
manuscript of VEG pages is here presented exactly as he 
wrote it; nothing has been deleted, added, or altered, ex- 
cept that punctuation has occasionally been inserted when 
necessary to facilitate reading. Matter crossed out by Mr. 
King himself has been omitted. 

The editors believe that a primary historical source 
should be inviolable; that a reprint is justified only if it 
has authority; that, in short, a reprint should offer the 
reader an equivalent of reading the original document. 
No one can predict when an apparently trivial point may 
become a crux. 

Volney King’s journal makes no claim to be a liter- 
ary production, but for the historian it is something 
better: it is a firsthand record of happenings by a partici- 
pant, a witness with a keen eye, an alert mind, a tenacious 
memory, and a high regard for the truth. The early data, 
which at all verifiable points are accurate, he painstak- 
ingly collected from his father and other original sources. 
The editors believe that by reprinting his journal intact, 
informal as it is (like the diary of Samuel Pepys), they 
can offer a document not only with authority, but with 
pungency of expression, and indeed the very ring of a 
man’s voice. 

THE Eprrors 


Part I 


What did the early settlers of Millard Co do for the 
development of the County of Millard & the Territory & 
state of Utah that has helped to make her what she is, The 
Queen of the West, What is her history for the first 25 
years are questions that have prompted the writer of these 
pages after a lapse of nearly 60 years of time since their 
beginning there. And as the artist at the foot of the Moun- 
tain may not be able to portray the beauties of the mountain 
Scenery because of his closeness of range I trust though not 
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an artist or historian eather for that matter I may be able 
to put out some of the happenings of the long ago of my 
boyhood days that are ever green in memory. Whether I 
portray their beauty, I hope to set up clearly some of the 
facts. Though years now are creeping on & the Sun of life 
is beginning to wayne in the west & none other seems to 
have attempted so pleasing though difficult a task as con- 
templated, I trust I may be able to trace some of the actuali- 
ties as I wish to as far as my information may go. 

In the fall of 1851, Governor Brigham Young had been 
empowered by a resolution of the Territorial legislature to 
appoint a commission to select a seat for the Territorial 
government at Pauvan [Pahvant] Valley. This act of legis- 
lature was approved Oct 4th 1851. A Message of Gov 
Young dated July 5th 1852 says, in accordance with a reso- 
lution of legislature locating the seat of government at Pau- 
van Valley & authorizing me to appoint commissioners to 
select a site for the capitol I complied with request by ap- 
pointing Orson Pratt Albert Carrington Jesse W. Fox Wm 
C. Stains & Joseph L. Robison’ said commission Jen- 
sens Chronology says Oct 21st Prest B. Young & party left 
G S L City on a tour south for the purpose of locating the 
Territorial seat of government for Utah. But prior to this 
Anson Call & Josiah Call of Davis County, N. W Bartholo- 
mew of Weber County, S. P. Hoyte of Salt Lake County & 
a number of the incoming emigrants from the states had 
been selected to make the settlement & were on their way 
there with all their pioneer outfit for that purpose. And 
Thurs 23 of Oct 1851 they left Salt Creek [now Nephi Creek] 
60 miles to the north of Chalk Creek, the last of the settle- 
ments through which they had passed & now their nearest 
neighbor. And that day they traveled 18 miles to Chicken 
Creek Springs 

Frid 24th they traveled to Seveir river 10 or 12 miles, 
fording the river & camping on the south side of it 

Saturday 25. They traveled over the seveir hill [?] or 
range of mountains & camped at Round Valley where they 
were overtaken by Apostle Geo A Smith & party on their 
way to Little Salt Lake [now Parowan]. 

Sund 26. The company as was the custom with all the 
emigrating Saints layed over there in that strange land & 
held religious services at which Apostles George A. Smith 
& Orson Pratt were the speakers 
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On Mond the 27th they drove to Ceadar Springs [now 
Holden] crossing the heavy divide between Roundvalley 
& Pauvan Valley. Here they camped for the night & on 
Tuesd 28th of October 1851 they arrived at Chalk Creek 
good season in the day. Though S. P. Hoyte who had been 
hind ‘red by the straying away of a cow the night previous 
arrived later in the evening. As they were camped on North 
side of the creek on the old road oposite some dugouts or 
cellars 

On the 29th Oct after choosing the location for settle- 
ment about one & a half miles above, near which they 
crossed the creek to the site selected. Which one of the 
settlers remarked it is a pretty hard commencement, Prest 
Young; & in the P.M. commenced the survey. & Bro D. B. 
Warner well remembers that Prest Young designated the 
N. E. Corner of the public square by putting his cane there 
& Jesse W. Fox placed his cumpass at that place & com- 
menced the survey of the town into lots, into blocks of 10 
acres each, 8 lots in a block, 200 sqr rods in each lot, with 
a street of 8 rds width one rod on each side for a side walk. 
The blocks were of lots in following shape. 





}* 40 
































Prest Young chose 2 lots across the st east from public 
square known afterwards as the Tompkinson lots. Down 
the street North 2 blocks & across the st north & east was 
the spot 20 rds, or 21 east & west & 20 north & south, des- 
ignated as the one in which the settlers were to locate & 
build their fort as a preventative against indian depreda- 
tions for the indians were evil oppressors [?] The houses 
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were to be built on the outside lines of the fort & the space 
between were to be filled in with pickits so as to form a 
complete stockade. Though this fort was nearly square, on 
the east was the brow of a ridge which droped off quite 
sharply & sloped down into the old creek bed some distance 
away. Along this ridge in east end of the fort, was made 
a water sect for conducting water into the fort, its source 
being a couple of blocks away. The houses in the east end 
of the fort were placed on the west side of this water sect 
which cut off the north east corner of the fort, making the 
fort nearly three cornered, the way the stockade ran through 
the pickets ran across the water sect, which was afterward 
enlarged for the purpose of furnish power for a grist mill. 

On 30 of Oct the fort was surveyed as well as the sur- 
veying of the town continued & 4 wings of State house. 
And in the evening a meeting was held at which Anson 
Call was appointed probate judge & Indian Agent. & 
President of the Branch & according to D. B. Warner, T. 
R. King & Peter Robison were his counselors. At that meet- 
ing, N. W. Bartholomew was appointed Bishop, with S. P. 
Hoyte & Orange Warner as Counselors. The City was 
named Fillmore & the County Millard & on Frid 31st Oct. 
Prest Young & company return, but Geo A. Smith & co 
continued their journey south. 

Sat Nov Ist. A number of Indians came into camp 
trading. 

Sund Nov 2nd. Meeting was held in Bro Bartholomews 
tent. 

Mond 10th of Nov. Apostle Geo A. Smith returned 
from South. In the mean time The people of the new settle- 
ment had seperated in all di. on exploring expeditions for 
the purpose of finding out the resources of the country 
around them & the prospects for lively hood. for these 
things were of no little consequence to them every thing 
being new wild & forbiding & in the evening a meeting 
was called for a report from all these explorations & oppor- 
tunity was given for each or anyone that had been looking 
about when quite a little merriment was occasioned in the 
report of Josiah Call for he had seen Black tail deer tracks. 
When Prest Smith with his usual jocularity asked if the 
color of a deers tail could be told by the track it made, of 
course the laugh went around but the reports went on in all 
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good nature. & the canyons had been some what explored 
& saw timber could be had 10 miles away but road would 
be hard to make, but for present use, as the season was 
getting late, there was plenty of Cotton wood logs on creek 
bottom 1! mi through which a fire had arrested their 
growth & would do for immediate use. & of which they 
had already commenced to avil [sic] themselves. 

On the 15 Inst. All the able bodied men went to the Can- 
yon for it seemed advisable to go in as large company as they 
could conveniently not only aid to each other but for protec- 
tion against the common foe the red man as he was likely to 
be met most anywhere & at most any time. The names of the 
settlers given at this date as the original pioneers of Millard 
Co are Anson Call, Maria Call, Josiah Call, Henrietta Call, 
Alvin Call, Severil Call, Thos R King, Matilda King, Wm 
King, Culbert King, John R King, Thos E King, Delilah 
King, Volney King, LeRoy King, Peter Robison, Celina Robi- 
son, Cornelia Robison, Charles Robison, Mary Robison, 
Mary E. Robison, Elsie Ann Ackerly, N. W. Bartholomew, 
Miranda Bartholomew, Lewis T. Bartholomew, Nelson 
Bartholomew, Willis Bartholomew, Miranda Bartholomew, 
S. P. Hoyte, Emily Hoyte, Orange Warner, Orange Warner, 
Mary Warner, Byron Warner, Holstien Warner, Dorus B. 
Warner, Orlando Warner, Mortimer W. Warner, Cornelia 
Warner, O. H. Warner, D. C. Reed, Wm E Bridges, Mar- |! 
gret Bridges, Robert Bridges, Worthy Bridges, Juliaette 
Phelps, Walter A Phelps, Mary Phelps, Chandler Holbrook, 
Wm Pain, Loren E Kinney, Hannah Kinney, Mary Kinney, 
Ellen Kinney, Albert Kinney, James (Kinney) Bailey, 
Thomas Charlsworth, Alice Charlsworth, Thomas Charls- 
worth Jr, Alford P Safford, Eliza Safford, Charlotte Safford, 
Alonzo Safford, Orson Tyler, Rene Tyler, Orson P Tyler, 
George Black, Susan Black, Mary A Black, Thomas Clark, 
Eliza Clark, Wm Clark, Frank Clark, Andrew Jackson, 
Ebenezer Pearson, John Webb, Catherine Webb, Franklin 
H. Wilcox, Sarah E Webb, Lydia Webb, Hellen M Webb. 
John Nichols, Mrs Jno Nichols, Jacob Benn, Mrs Jacob 
Benn & Jane Benn, John Elliot, Mr. — Bradshaw, Robert 
Lazenby, Leman Brunson, Mrs Leman Brunson, Marth 
Brunson, Lorinda Brunson, Father George Catlin & Wife. 
Who immediately went to work constructing their rude 
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dwellings upon the outer lines of the fort that had been sur- 
veyed. As the following diagram will show 

On Frid 21st Nov 1851, had their first experience with 
a snow storm since their arrival 

Sat 22. The City which had been named Fillmore the 
County Millard in honor of the President of the United 
States held its first election. Anson Call was elected to 
Council of legislature & S. P. Hoyte was elected Justice of 
Peace 

24th & 25th. Kanyon work & house building was the 
order of the day. The want of lumber was very much felt 
& the first lumber was made by O Warner & A P Safford 
by digging a pit & placing a log across it & one man above 
would pull the saw up & an other below would pull the saw 
down following a line drawn on the log being sawed. 

Nov 29. As Indians were about the place in goodly 
numbers it was thot best to place a guard about the place 
at night. The first fire places were placed in the center of 
the rooms. 

Dec 4. All the Men go into Pine Creek Canyon after 
Saw timber & to make road, returning after midnight on the 


night of the 5th. 
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Sund the 7th. Meeting was held at Bro Thos R Kings 
where confirmation was for all baptized that day. It seemed 
to be the rule for all to be rebaptized and reconfirmed for 
Apostle Geo A Smith on return from little Salt Lake re- 
baptized & reconfirmed Brother Bartholomew & family & 
others on the 10th of Nov 

Mond 8th Dec 1851. S P Hoyte moved into his house 
but previouse to this T R King & Orange Warner had 
moved into their houses though they were unfinished as was 
bro Hoytes & the School house the latter being the first 
house to the square. A load of lumber came from Iron Co 

On the 10th the school house was made ready for use 
& in all probability they held meeting in it first on 14th 
of Dec 

The first term of school in the place commenced on 
Mond the 22 of Dec with 22 schoolars & the next day there 
was an increase of 5 scholars. The school room was made 
of cottonwood logs with a large fire place a dirt-roof & no 
floor & the benches were very rude without backs on them 

On the 19th of Jan 1852. There were 52 new recruits 
for our new settlement. Among the number were John 


Eldridge & family, George W Catlin & family, H J McCul- | 


lough, Henry Standage, James McGaw, a Mr Bassett & 
family, Ephriam [sic] Thompkinson & Ralph Rowley & 
families the two latter came in the interests of pottery ware 
the manufactory of which they expected to engage. & Mr 
Andrew Henry who by trade was a carpenter, William Bills 
the musician and first dancing master This caused much 
rejoicing & on the 21st of Jan 1852, there was a party given 
in their honor 

On Jan 28, 1852, Columbia Fillmore Call, the dau 
[ghter] of Josiah & Henrietta Call was born. This was the 
first white child born there, who now lives at Chesterfield, 
Ida. 

Feb 3 1852. The legislature passes an an [sic] act pro- 
viding for the organization of a number of counties & among 
them was Millard County. And an act approved Mar 4, 
1852 in relation to judiciary places, Millard County in 
second judicial district. Anson Call who had been appointed 
Probate Judge of Millard County was commissioned Feb 
5th 1852 for a 4 years term. Anson Call returns from 
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Legislature Feb 6th as member of Council & N. W. Bar- 
tholomew as representative. 

Feb 7th. Governor Young approved an act recently 
passed by the legislature appointing probate judges for 
different counties & among them was Millard Co & names 
Anson Call as probate judge of that county. Bp [Bishop] 
Bartholomew returns from the north with the remaindor of 
his family, Mary, Matilda, Edwin & Noah. Bro Daniel 
Thompson comes with them Feb 10, 1852, as did Chancey 
Rogers & family & Wm Pain came with Holbrook. Chandler 
Holbrook who had been north to bring his family from Davis 
Co & on his return the day before he arrived Feb 11 1852, 
lost a yoke of oxen & two cows they were supposed to have 
been taken by the Indian, which created no smal [sic] stir 
among the young Colony & they concluded to build a public 
corral in which to yard the cattle nights & guard them. This 
corral was located in the center of the block on the west of 
the fort & was about 20 rds squar & on the 15th of Feb it 
was finished & the stock put in it & garded nights The 
Boundries of Millard Co as described in Sec 10 of an Act 
approved Mar 3rd 1852 Says all that portion of country 
bounded North by Juab Co South by lattitude 38° 30” 38 
degrees thirty seconds & west by California is hereby called 
Millard County An Act of Legislature to incorporate 
Fillmore City approved Feb 13 1852 provides for a Mayor, 
4 Aldermen & 9 Councilors. The Commission of Anson Call 
to the Council of legislature dates Mar 5 1852 as did the 
Commission of Chandler Holbrook for Notary Public. 


On 19th of Mar 1852 The first death occured in our 
little colony in the death of LeRoy King, the 19 months old 
child of Thos R & Matilda King, says the information, but 
the writer wonders why little Mary A Black was burried 
upon the unoccupied lot that was afterward known as the 
Amelia McKay lot if the cemetry where LeRoy King was 
intered was then surveyed for it seems after that all the 
burrials were in the Cemetry & had the Cemetry been sur- 
veyed would not little Mary A Black been intered there 
instead of where she was? This date will at least mark the 
choice of the Cemetry 

On 18th of Apr Several persons were baptized. The 
no. of families that sent to the first school & the number of 
their children was as follows: Orange Warner 7, John 
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Webb 3, A P Safford 1, Orson Tyler 1, Chandler Holbrook 
1, T. R. King 5, Robt Lazenby 5, Josiah Call 1, Wm E 
Bridges 5, N. W. Bartholomew 4, Peter Robison 2, Leman 
Brunson 1, Anson Call 1, Total 37. About this time Chandler 
Holbrook surveyed the old field on the creek below town tak- 
ing his lines from the east line of the public square that Jesse 
W. Fox established the fall previous. Prest B. Young & suit 
arrived at Fillmore May 1st 1852, where they held meetings 
for two days when they continued on south excepting Orson 7 
Pratt who for the purpose of making astronomical obser- ff 
vations stoped for one day. . 

May 8th. Workmen arrived for the State house which 
was layed off Nov 30 1851, one wing of which was to be 
erected first. Among the number was Wm Felshaw & family FF 
(a wife & three children) as supreintendant of the carpen- 
ters, who made his home at S. P. Hoytes on May 10th. 
At this time there arrived Jonathan Russell & sons Al- 
len & Horrace with their families, & Wm Stott & § 
James Fisher & Mr. Calvin J. H. Dame, Hiram Mace. 

Sat 15th May. Prest B. Young & party returned from § 
Iron County & stay Sunday with the people of Fillmore con- § 
tinuing their journey North on Monday Morning the 17th 
arriving in S. L. City 21st May after visiting many tribes of 
indians as well as some new settlements. 


Among the number of new post offices established in 
the Territory was one at Fillmore early in the spring of 1852. 


Wed 16 June. An exploring party under Capt John 
Brown going over the rim of the basin, or the divide, between | 
the heat & the cold. Stoped at Fillmore for the night. 


The first celebration of our National birthday was held 
Monday July 5th under a bowery erected for the purpose 
adjoining the school house where a liberty pole was raised.° 
Judge Anson Call was orator & there was toasts & speches 
the exercise concluded with a dance in the evening. At early 
dawn the guns commenced firing, which excited the indians 
in hearing & they rallied all their forces. Some say they sent 
runners clear to Corn Creek & just before the gathering for 
the programme they were seen coming full speed & whooping 
their war whoop excited to highest pitch but before they 
could get into the fort they were met by armed resistance & 
a line of battle was formed about 100 yds south of the fort, 
the white men shoulder to shoulder in battle array & red man 
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about 8 or 10 ft apart fronting each other not more than five 
rods distance apart. When the lines were fully formed, & the 
defence were ready the Chief demanded an explanation was 
there to be war was the Whites preparing for battle & 
getting their fire arms ready if not why was all this shooting 
& the explanation made which was fully satisfactory when 
it was told them that it was commemoration of a great victory 
many battles which had been won by their great chiefs & 
captains & that as Americans they were only rejoicing over it 
& that they would like them to join them in feasting & fun to 
which they readily agread, & a fat ox was given them & taken 
upon the public square near where the state house was to be 
built & there slaughtered & roasted in barbaque style, & Mr. 
Indian was made to understand that that was one of the 
greatest days for Americans, to which they looked forward to 
with the greatest anticipations & the Indians never again 
became excited over 4th of July celebrations & thus ended 
the first 4th of July Celebration in Millard Co, The White 
man & the redman mingling together in a great jolifaction. 
After an amicable understanding, though it came near 
ending in excited conflict. 

July 12, 1852. A Daughter was born to a Sr Mary 
Warner & a few weeks ago a son to Mrs. Charlsworth says 
our information. And on 25 July a load of flour for the 
state house hands arrived from Sanpete Co. In July 1852 
Frank H. Wilcox & Jack Bivens were hired to herd the dry 
stock & they herded them at a ranch 7 miles west of Fillmore. 
At an election held Aug 2nd 1852 Anson Call was elected 
councilor to Legislature Wm Felshaw Representative to 
legislature 

Josiah Call Sheriff 

Orson Tyler Constable 

Lewis W. Bartholomew Selectman 

Chandler Holbrook Surveyor & Commissions were 
issued to Anson Call, Wm Felshaw, & Orson Tyler Aug 25, 
1852. Wm. Felshaw was also commissioned a J. P. 25 Aug 
1852 

Sunday Aug 22nd 1852. People on way to California 
stop at Fillmore for services at which Ephriam Thompkinson 
& Henry Standage were the speakers. Sr Emily Smith Hoyte 
first school teacher in Fillmore was born Sept Ist, 1806. 
Workmen on the Territorial building settle accounts at S. P. 
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Hoytes Sept 4th 1852, & Sept 11th S P Hoyte, T R King 

& Peter Robison start for §. L. City to draw the Merchan- 
dise & means with which to pay the settlement, returning 
in Oct. bringing with them a blacksmith a Mr. Samuel 
Evans. Previous to this Bp N. W. Bartholomew had done 
the blacksmithing in a little shop on north string of the fort 
next the water sect near the water power Mr Bassett was 


also a blacksmith & was a relation by marriage to Jams 
McGaw 


Sunday Oct 24, 1852. There was an addition of 25 new 
citizens to our burgh Hyrum B. Bennet being one of them 
who calls us a yearling settlement & N. B. Baldwin. Mr Wm 
Ben was a carpenter. Alexander Mellville. The Carlings 
& Richmonds came then as did Wm Bickmore & James F 
Huntsman & their families & Charity Prowse. Lewis Brun- 
son. The crop raised this season was very good considering 
the facts that the field had to be fenced, the irrigating 
streams taken out, & the New land broken up & that the 
experience of our new beginners in irrigation was meager 
yet enough had been raised for bread & some corn & a great 
deal of Garden products. The unity & cooperation of the 
colony was ceartainly to be lauded & could be compared to 
that of a united family in the fencing & farming of their 
land as well as the building of their fort & public corral & 
road work in common & otherwise for self protection, but | 
the difficulties were not yet all ended, for the crop raised 
was not threshed but had to be done by flail & tramped out 
by horses. it had been harvested by cradle & raked with hand 
rake and bound by hand & yet the ills were not over after the 
flail & horses tramping was over the wheat must be ground 
into flour but how. There were no mills within 60 or 100 
miles, & the stomach wouldn’t wait so the wheat was washed 
& cleaned & well dried & then ground in Coffee Mills. 
Many times have I seen my brothers & neighbors sons too 
running the Coffee Mills of an evening by turns one turned 
a while then the other till the evenings were wore away far 
into the night. The corn could be prepared more readily by 
making it into homony by boiling it & putting a little lye or 
hard wood ashes into it to take or cause to be taken the hulls 
from of it & when soaked & well cleaned from the lye it 
became quite palatable but it was not the staff of life & was 
used as more of rarity & not as a regular diet but after a time 
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brother N. B. Baldwin brot a chopper but there was no bolt 
attached & the cracked wheat had to be seived so we got 
our hand sieves & went at that way for our bred must be 
procured till Brother Bartholomew in the spring of 1853 
got his mill agoing. It was a blessing if it did go slow, for 
one man said he could eat the flour as fast as the mill would 
grind it but how long sayed one. Till I starved to death 
said the first man. 

Mr Andrew Henry applys to the school trustees Mr C 
Holbrook as one of them for a school. The school system was 
very crude in those days for there was no free schools then. 
The Tuition which each scholar had to pay was $3.00 per 
term of 12 weeks or 60 days. On Nov 15 There were 14 
baptisms performed by S. P. Hoyte & Wm. Felshaw. On 
the 18th Apostle E. T. Benson & Erastus Snow visit Fillmore 


Nov 22 1852. Mrs Emily Hoyte commences her third 
term of school with 44 scholars which by the 25th increases 
to 50 scholars. On 26 Nov, 52, Apostle George A Smith & 
Bp Robison visits Fillmore 

Dec 5th. The season for Amusements comes on & 
Hiram Mace poses as Dancing Master teaching the step 
dancing by numbers 

Sund Dec 11th. Apostle Amasa Lyman of Sanbarna- 
dino on his way to Salt Lake City stops at Fillmore for the 
day of worship 

The Christmas tide is ushered in early by our little 
colony by a dance that commenced Frid 23 Dec 1852, & 
continued all that night & all day Saturday & till 12 oClock 
that night. 

Dec 29, 1852. The Indian Watershub became miffed 
over some deal he had with bro Kings family over cutting 
wood & saw Mrs King bringing a pail of water from the 
creek & followed her home & would have gone into the 
house but the door was shut in his face, when he became 
enraged & drew a knife he had stolen from Peter Robison & 
ground it to a point & sharpened it for the occasion & thrust 
it through the window pain nearly reaching Mrs King then 
spat through the broken pain into the bucket of water. 
When the knife reached so near Mrs King she screamed & 
her brother working at his trade in an adjoining room 
hearing the window smash & his sister screa[m], called what 
is the matter on being told rushed out & grappled the Indian 
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to take the knife from him & threw him down forward & 
while on top of him trying to get the knife. The indian 
threw the Knife upward which caught Mr Robison in the Ff 
right breast entering between two ribs. The indian from the 
first of the strugle called lustily & whooped loud. In the 
mean time men & boys came runing from all directions some 
with one instrument of defense & some with another. Bro 
John Eldridge had the broad ax but was not allowed to use 
it. Byron Warner & others were upon the indian struggling [| 
for the Knife. When in came Toatsoebe an indian with gun 
in hand & would have used it upon Byron but before it could 
be lowered Bro’s Warner & Bartholomew had him nearly | 
denuded. Just then in came Kanosh with his pacific meas- 
ures crying Cotch Coguee (Dont Shoot) Cotch Zagrei 
(dont Kill) Novish nupooge niah Cotch shaunt niah (He 
was only a little mad not much mad) during all this time 


Col Standage was on the scene marshaling his men into line F 


of battle ready to contest matters in the best of shape, & the 
indians that came following Kenosh through the little gate 
found things to warm them but Kanoshs pacific Measures 7 
won. Watershub was overcome & made prisoner & the | 
agreement was if the man stabbed died the prisoners life 
was to pay for it, & He was to stay in confinement till the 
case was decided, to which the Indians all agreed. & the in- F 
dian doctors were all very much interested in the life of the 7 
wounded man & Kept the blood from collecting around the 
wound & done what they could to preserve Mr Robisons 


life & by nursing & good care he was soon out of danger. 7 


The prisoner was confined in the Blacksmith shop in the 
North east of the fort & Jan 1st 1853 the Indians all return 
home to Corn Creek. 

All the ammunition in the hands of the settlers was 
demanded by Col Standage though it scarce would be a 
great menace in the hands of the red men especially if the 
whites had none. To this demand there were ceartain ones 
who demurred but the matter was refered to Prest B Young 
who coincided with the move, for as soon as the skirmish 
with the indians on 29th ult had subsided, an express was 
started for Salt Lake for counsel & advice, but the snow | 
storms of winter was so deepe that Mr Bassetts team could 
not make the top of the mountain divide near roundvalley 
so it turned back not knowing there was on the other slope 
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was Daniel Thompson & F. H. Wilcox coming south, who 
when they came to the trail of the returning expressman 
were much more able to travel & easily made the home 
stretch. After which bro Thompson went into the employ of 
S. P. Hoyte 

On Jan 21st The Utah legislature had closed its 2nd 
regular session. The captive Indian confined in the rude 
Blacksmith shop made his escape during the night of Jan 
7th 1853, but was recaptured the next day by Byron 
Warner, Wm King, & others. John Elliot thought he could 
do better execution in the arrest by keeping at a little dis- 
tance from the others, so kept a few hundred yards away 
from the arresting party, who approached the teepes not 
far from Where the present Bp Peter Brunson lives or the 
old Gibbs place. As the boys neared the Teepes they thought 
they caught sight of the fellow as he sliped beneath a Tee- 
pee behind which was a bunch of limbs of ceadars piled near 
the Teepee. Into this Teepee they rushed & saw nothing 
but the toe of a Mockison protrouding. Upon catching 
sight of it over went the Teepee & the brush flew in all 
directions & the fellow was recaptured & placed in Irons 
& in the black smith shop again & chained & guarded. 

On the 10th The California Mail came over the snow 
& mountains. 

On 24 Jan. My information confirms the ascertion of 
| Bro D. B. Warner that T R King & Peter Robison were 
counselors to Prest Call & a letter from Headquarters settled 
the question raised as to ammunition & the controll of the 
sale of it & c 

On 27th of Jan 1853 Bro D. B. Hunington the great 
indian interpretor arrived being sent to talk with the indians 
& Kanosh & his braves came upon the 2nd of February & 
there was a conference between the two parties & it was 
concluded that the offending indian Watershub should 
receive 2) lashes with a black whip and administered by 
one of their own party, & accordingly he was taken out & 
tied to a post & striped. Mr John Webb furnished the whip 
& a good one too it was noteable how just the indians were 
about the matter for one of their number was to tally the 
strokes & when 18 had been given it was suggested by the 
whites that he had his cota of punishment but the indians 
said no there was to be two more & they gave them. Where- 
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upon the poor indian nearly succumbed to the flogging he | 
got. Subsequently at the council held with Kanosh & his § 








braves they expressed a desire to learn the white mans ways | 


& live in houses & have cattle & domestic animals of all 


kinds & fouls. Kanoshes fighting force at this time was 7 
estimated at 50 warriors & that of Walker was a great deal ) 


more 


Feb 8th 1853. A flouring mill was taken under con- ff 
sideration by those in charge of the colony. As they had | 


scemed almost every way to get flour as before related 


Feb 13. Councilor Call goes to legislature in S. L. City. 7 
Mar 9 1853. Bro James McGaw is sent on a Mission | 


& goes into Texas, where he makes Converts of Jacob Croft 


& family & the Duggins family & S L Matheny & others & | 


wind up a useful and eventful life Jan 15 1872 


On 14 March Judge Whipple brings a Thresher to | 
Fillmore. It was what was called a Chaff piler & there had | 


to be a fanning mill with which to clean the grain after it 
had been ran through the chaff piler. 

On Frid 18 March Mr James Brooks one of the | 
threshers that came with Judge Whipple Married Miss 
Sarah E Webb whose acquaintence he had made in Salt | 
Lake before she came to Fillmore. This was the first wed- 
ding witnessed in the settlement though it has been given 
out otherwise. 

Mar 21st the County Commissioners hold forth in the 
school house & hinder the school again as they did from the 
19th to 21st of May 


Apr 17. Mr O Dudley arrives in Fillmore for the | 


purpose of making leather. He had been to see the location 
at Fillmore previous to this & obtained a team of bro King 
& returned to S L City to get his outfit & on the morning 
before his arrival at Fillmore came to Seveir river just in 


time to catch Mr Daniel Thompson & Samuel Brown on the | 
opposite side & beconed them to aid him across for it was f 
during high water & the river couldnt be forded at the time } 
& Thompson & Brown were there to aid Jonathan P Smith | 


who had been sent north to get fixtures for a flouring mill. 
& these two men had been sent to ferry him across which 


they did the evening before & were just on the point of : 
leaving when Mr Dudley hove in sight & hailed them so they | 
hobbled their horses & took their little skiff or row boat & ; 
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went across the stream to get Mr. Dudley who wagon was 
taken apart & the front wheels taken over & some of the 
luggae [sic] the first trip & the wagon box towed across & 
then the other wheels & the rest of the luggage the second 
trip & the horses had to be swam over. This time just as 
they were crossing this second trip they looked up the road 
where Thompson & Brown’s horses had hobbled off to & 
they saw a couple of Indians come & get their hobbled 
horses. The landing was made as soon as possible & Mr 
Sam Brown backed one of Mr Kings mares that Dudley was 
driving & took in after the indians who were making off with 
the two horses & a mule & the race to the divide 3 miles was 
a hot one, the indians whiping their horses with the flat of 
their tomahawks, bui Brown was to fleet for them & as they 
came over the divide the one riding Browns mare turned to 
the right & the one having the Thompson mare & mule took 
to the left. So Brown took in after the one on his mare as 
fast as his animel could go & the indian seeing he was 
crowded turned again into the hills & ceaders & as the 
indian rounded a hill Brown cut across the top & came upon 
him & drew his pistol & fired. The indian stiffened & fell 
as though dead & the mare wheeled about & Brown took in 
after her & soon caught her & noticed blood upon her 
supposed to be from the rider. When he had caught her 
he thought he would ride back & see his man as he supposed 
he was surley dead but when he got to the spot where the in- 
dian fell from off the horse, there was no indian but he looked 
up the ridge & saw him weaving around among the trees & 
making away as best he could as though he was hurt. Brown 
returned to the company & put their pack outfit on the 
wagons & got in with Smith & Dudley & traveled for home 
as fast as convienent. When they got over the divid they 
noticed that the mare track never left the maintraveled 
road & when they got about half way through Round valley 
they saw the mare track had come back to the road. They 
thought the indian riding her either considered her to slow 
or else she had broken loose from the indian & followed up 
on the way home. Just before the teams reached Cedar 
Springs they came up with the mare & mule. What ever 
became of the wounded indian was never known or the other 
either as for that matter. Yet some have supposed that 
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incident might have had some thing to do with the sad fate 
of Sam Brown & Josiah Call. 

Soon after this time horses were stolen in Pauvan 
Valley & Capt Henry Standage & 12 men followed them into 


Round Valley & took the horses from them in the hills & 


mountains on the north east of Round Valley 


My information refers to a dau born to Julia Webb on 
the 20th Apr 1853 & a son to Catherine Webb on the 22nd 


May 8th Col Standage & Capt Wm Wall place a heavy 


guard about the place. There must have been an extra J 


session of the legislature as Councilor Call goes again on 
the 22nd of May 

July 20th an express from Salt Creek states Indians are 
hostile. 

21st. The workmen who lived in lumber shanties ad- 
joining the state house pulled them down & moved them 
into the fort & strengthened the fort for their seemed to be 
an uprising among the indians. An express from the South 


said a man by the name of Richards had been robbed at | 


Corn Creek & on 25th an express from the North tells of 
Indian depredations & an another express was sent north 
telling of the Robbery of Richards at Corn Creek but our 
Pauvant indians expressed friendlinessed & declared their 


willingness to fight the Utes. Yet Apostle Geo A Smith & | 


Elias Smith who arrived on the 27th were alarmed about the 
uprising of the Utes under Walker 

An express from the north July 31st tells of the depreda- 
tions of Indians in Utah County & that there were 70 lodges 
of desperate indians on the war path in that county. Mr. F. 
H. Wilcox says he was at the uper saw mill in Petetinete 
Canyon [Payson] at the time Mr Ivie had the trouble with 
the indians & Mr Keele was killed & heard firing at lower 
mill where the attack was made & that he ran out on the 
ridge & saw the hostiles pass making for Spanish fork can- 
yon after they had done the killing & that he & Pardon 
Webb started for Payson & met a body of Militia from 
Payson at the lower saw mill near where Keel was killed & 
soon after this he made his way to Fillmore. This was the 
commencement of the Walker War* 

This express on July 31 from the north advise was given 
that all the neat stock in Fillmore should be sent to a strong 
hold & accordingly a company of men under management 
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of Thos R. King was raised to take the dry stock away. in 
this company was Byron & Holstien Warner & they drove 
them to Salt Lake County & placed them over Jordan 
with the stock belonging to Salt Lake County & this Co 
returned on 15th of Aug 

Aug 3rd 1853. Martial law was declared, & the little 
fort was filled with excited people. A Triangle of Steel 
was made for sounding an Alarm to summon the labors from 
field work. 

26. The milk cows were herded in one herd & placed 
in one corral of a night & guarded & the milking of cows in 
in this public corral as previously located in the center of 
the block on the west of the fort was [?]. It was quite un- 
certain whether one would be disturbed by a kicking cow 
a fighting bull a capering colt or a frolicksome girl in pur- 
suit of some boys hat 

28th. A strang Indian thought to be a spy from the 
Utes appeared at the Pauvant camp at Corn Creek 

29th. An express from the north tells of the killing of 
2 white men by indians at Payson. And it brings quite an 
exciting story about the Mountaineer Bridger inciting the 
indians against the Mormons which caused no little con- 
cern in our frontier burgh. At an election held at Fillmore 
Aug 23 1853 James McGraw was elected councilor to legis- 
lature as was Wm Felshaw a representative. John A Ray 
moves to Fillmore about this time. 

Sept 5th. Harvesting was done by a number of men 
cooperating together with their labor for safety The thresh- 
ing with the old Whipple thresher or chaff piler was done 
by hitching its belts to the water power of bro Bartholomews 
grist mill which had been erected during the summer near 
where the first Blacksmith shop stood where the water sect 
that supplied water for culinary purpose for the fort poured 
off the hill. This sect had been enlarged to give power to 
the grist mill & at this place they stacked their grain & 
threshed it 

Sept 13. Mr. Wm. Hatton who was stopping with his 
father in law enroute for Calafornia while standing guard 
at the south west corner of the public corral, was killed it 
was supposed by indians. There seems to have been only 
one shot fired. The assailant must have crept up close & took 
deliberate aim & made good his work. Many rushed to the 
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scene but no indians could be found. Mr. John King 
suceeded him at his post of duty the remainder part of the 
night 

Sept 25th 1853. Mr. Hildreths company of emigrants 
camped at Meadow creek report being shot at last night by 
the indians & that they returned the fire, wounding an 
indian. 

26. The indians report that two of their number had 
been killed & 2 wounded by Hildreths company of emigrants 
while they went there to trade buskins with the travelers 
but visitors sent to the emigrant & indian camps report that 
one indian was killed & two were wounded. It seems that 
there was a great deal of travel on this southern rout to Cali- 
fornia as emigrant trains were passing very often & many 
were the callers at the fort. Some times they were total 
strangers & sometimes acquaintances from the east, & that 
at one ceartain time a young laydy of the fort would have 
accompanied one of the acquaintances to California but the 
Father remonstrated & caused Corperal Warner & guards 


to watch well the fort & gate & all elopment was hindered. | 


We would notice here the self efforts that the early settlers 


had to resort to in order to obtain many of the necessities & | 


comforts of their homes. Women made their own soap. 
Their men would go into the canyons & burn hard wood 
heaps into ashes which was brot home & placed in leaches 
& with the Lye so obtained & fat from their animals which 
everyone slaughtered for their own use they would produce 
this needed article & from the fat cattle, for the feed of those 
days seemed extraordinary, they dipped their own candles. 
Many a winters supply have I seen Mother dip. Wool was 
rather scarce but that like other articies was made the most 
of. The passing herds of sheep that left their little locks 
upon the sage brush were gathered in, carded into rolls, spun 
into yarn. The buzzing of the spinning wheel could be 
heard far into the night & after the yarn was produced & 
placed into skeins it was colored by native dye stuff made 
from the herbs & brush from the surroundings, then wove 
by hand looms into cloth which was made into suits for the 
family, all done by hand & there was no shoddy about that 
cloth for they wore like iron. 


At the general Conference held in S. L. City Oct 6th 
to 9th Apostles Geo. A Smith & Erastus Snow were called 
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upon to gather up 50 families for Iron County & southern 
settlements. The report at this conference shows there was 
304 souls in Fillmore. On Oct 22nd a commission was 
issued to J. C. Owens as captain in the third Military dis- 
trict or the Pauvan Military district of the Territory of Utah 

Sat 29th Oct Lieut J. W. Gunnison & guide Potter 
called at our fort for provisions. & Allen Russell well re- 
members guide Potter calling at his house & that he parted 
corn meal with him. 


Mr. King’s account of the Gunnison massacre will follow 
in Part II, which will be continued in the next issue. 


FOOTNOTES 

"The Volney King manuscript was loaned to the Utah Humanities Research 
Foundation by Mr. Emery King of Richfield, Utah, a son of the author. 
It was collected by Mrs. Mary Lyman Reeve, who kindly provided the 
following biographical sketch. 

“Volney Emery King (1847-1925). Thomas Rice King and his wife, 
Matilda Robison, had left their New York home and were on their way 
westward to join their fellow religionists when their fifth son, Volney 
Emery, was born in Winter Quarters, Iowa, on 11 March, 1847. Volney 
was under five years when the family reached Fillmore, Millard County, 
Utah. From then, he watched with growing interest every move made by the 
settlers to subjugate the wild country and subdue the Indians. He partici- 
pated in it—he gloried in it—he loved it and the people who achieved it. 

“We read of valorous pioneers and their accomplishments, but we sel- 
dom find one who wrote of the events as they occurred from day to day. 
But Volney King did that very thing. In the possession of the family are 
sixteen volumes, varying in size and shape, and looking as if they had been 
carried over many miles of travel in saddle pockets, while on some strenuous 
trip on horseback, and in whose pages are recorded sparkling fragments 
picked from actuality while still breathing and throbbing in life’s vitality. 
It is from these volumes that Volney chose to write his history of early 
Millard County. 

*Volney went to Great Britain as a missionary for the L.D.S. Church. 
His wife was a cultured English woman, Eliza Syrett. They had ten chil- 
dren. Among these children and their descendants we find stalwart pro- 
moters in many such worthwhile fields as industry, education, law, medi- 
cine, wool-growing, and stock-raising—each verifying to a degree the great- 
ness of the land as visioned by their pioneer ancestor. 

“With his father and brothers, Volney pioneered in Circle Valley and 
established and maintained a community welfare project that made them 
self-sustaining, and wrested from the virgin soil an affluent plenty, at the 
same time mellowing the Indian relationship. Kingston in Paiute County 
was later established by the Kings. 

“Though Volney’s life was spent in frontiership, we find much that 
bespeaks a keen potential scholarship. The author of this history died 30 
January, 1925, and was laid to rest in his beloved central Utah.” 

—Mary Lyman REEVE. 

*Mr. King probably means Peter Robison here. Later in the journal he says 
Joseph Robison and family arrived in 1854. 

‘Liberty poles were erected in Revolutionary War times as symbols of freedom. 
They became the community center for demonstrations against slavery and 
oppression; hence the raising of a liberty pole or dedication of a liberty 
tree was often itself an occasion for celebration. This observance, popular 
in New England in 1775, was surprisingly common in Utah in the 1850's. 
See p. 38 of this issue for further evidence of the liberty pole in early Utah. 

‘The fundamental cause of the Walker War was the stopping of the illegal slave 
trade with the Mexicans, who had enlisted the cooperation of Chief Walker. 





PIONEERS AND PLAYERS OF PAROWAN' 
Albert O. Mitchell 


The valley of “Pah-ruan” or “Evil-water,” as William 
R. Palmer has translated the name from the tongues of its 
original inhabitants,” was not an inviting place at the time 
of Fremont’s first journeys through the West. The home of 
the As-sick-oots, a band of the Pah-ute tribe of the great 


Ute nation, this land of the Little Salt Lake had little to 


offer but sagebrush, rattlesnakes, and jack rabbits. But 
Brigham Young, colonizer colossal, saw in the land promises 
of milk and honey if the Saints would cultivate it. Accord- 
ingly, following the explorations of Parley P. Pratt and 
party, 1849-50, the President called a company of hardy 


recruits to “forsake” their homes and go forth, under the [7 


apostolic banner of Saint George A. Smith, to conquer Iron 


County, the unprepossessing home of the still less prepos- f 


sessing As-sick-oots.° 
Their journey from Provo to Parowan, full of “dis- 
comfiture and suffering,’* consumed nearly a month. 


Furthermore, when they reached their journey’s end on 


that bleak January 13th, 1851, these crusaders found, as 
did Chandless, the English traveler-artist, that their new 
home had a “dreary look.”* Nevertheless, they hoisted their 
flag on the “liberty pole” erected by Pratt on the edge of 
Center Creek, and elevated their spirits on the wings of 
whatever hope they could muster in that desolate land. For 
they must have homes. They must clear the land and sur- 
vey it. They must cut roads into the rugged canyons and 
haul out logs for the Council House, the community place 
of worship and recreation. For the men who “came up to 
possess” this “promised land,” there flowed no milk nor 
honey. By the sweat of their brows must they wrest their 
bread from the reluctant red earth. 

It is then astonishing to discover these settlers on the 
shores of the “Evil-water” in recreational and cultural 
pursuits, playing as well as praying. But “Mormondom’s 
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devotion” to the theatre was of “constant interest and 
amazement to the civilized world.”* Consider the paradox 
of drama rescued from the depths of its disgrace by a de- 
voutly Christian people! At a time when players had been 
cast out of the temples whence their art had emerged and 
were anathematized as roundly by pious Christians as were 
the polygamists, it is ironical that they were adopted by the 
Christian “Mormon” Church as teachers, to instruct, to 
edify, and to civilize the Saints! So popular did players 
become, moreover, that almost every settlement in Mor- 
mondom had its organization of them.’ 

From its very foundation, the Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter-day Saints had adopted drama, encouraged enter- 
tainment, and established schools of music and art. In 
Nauvoo,’ the Prophet himself had organized a dramatic 
company and encouraged the production of classical plays.” 
This official attitude toward theatre is important to an 
understanding of its place in the lives of the Saints in the 
remote settlements. The Salt Lake Theatre, for instance, 
was “elevated to the cast of a dramatic temple,” and dedi- 
cated as a university for “the study of human nature.”” 
This “cathedral of the spirit,””* together with the Salt Lake 
Social Hall, proved a blessing to Mormons in the wilderness, 
and greatly influenced the building of stages and the organi- 
zation of players in outlying colonies, including Parowan. 
For among those who had participated in dramatics from 
the Mississippi to the Salt Lake were George A. Smith and 
Erastus Snow, the leaders of the so-called Southern Mission. 

That same season—1850-51—that saw the Deseret 
Dramatic Association organized in Salt Lake saw also the 
founding of the Parowan Dramatic Association at Little 
Salt Lake.”* To assume that the pioneers of Parowan had seen 
drama in Salt Lake helps us account for their launching 
their own dramatic program so early. For, despite the fact 
that on the frontier, plow precedes pen, and theology, 
theatre, these missionaries had their “amusements, and they 
were good times.”** In the Council House, a two-storied 
lodge constructed of log on stone, they enjoyed their drama. 
Though comforts were wanting that first year, they “made 
merry before huge bonfires with music and song and 
dance.”** At Christmas, Independence Day and “Deseret 
Day” (July 24th), they danced and played, their first 
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theatrical bill being Slasher and Crasher and The Village 
Lawyer.” 

James H. Martineau, a pioneer, describes the “first 
dramatic performance by an American theatrical company 
south of Provo’’;** it was played before an audience of more 
than two hundred. Though tickets, he says, cost twenty-five 
cents, total receipts amounted only to six dollars and seventy- 
five cents, since most of the spectators were “dead’eads.” 
Each performer was allowed to bring his friends and rela- 
tives free; the number of “relatives” developed was astonish- 
ing. The same company, this writer assures us, played 
subsequently with great financial success. 

This same journalist describes also “ an old time danc- 
ing party’’’ in the Council House—the position of the 
orchestra on the table at one end of the hall, the people 
occupying seats of rough-hewn boards covered with quilts 
and resting on blocks of wood, the opening prayer by the 
Bishop, the “forms” of dancing and entertainment, the 
picnic at the intermission, the dripping of candles on “‘Sun- 
day” clothes, and finally, the benediction and friendly 
parting. 

To the plays and parties the people took squash or 
cabbage to bribe the doorkeeper, and some tallow candles 
to fee the fiddler. And when the folks gathered at the 
Council House, the candles flickered as they entered. The 
frontiersman jabbed his jackknife into the logs where, 
partly closed, it could provide a holder for the candle. 
Some used their knives to carve candlesticks from carrots. 

The story of this early social and dramatic develop- 
ment, as of all other activities in the Southern Mission, 
“centers around the personality, the pleasing figure and 
dynamic character of George A. Smith,”** who realized 
what a theatre could mean to his isolated colonists. From 
his own account,’® we learn that there existed in the Iron 
County of the 1850’s “not only a fine brass band and 
dramatic association playing twice a week in Cedar City, 
but also a dramatic association at Parowan which plays 
every Saturday night.” 

Too busy to attend to details himself, Smith appointed 
Edward Dalton, another vigorous leader, to direct the 
Parowan Dramatic Association (the “P. D. A.” as it was 
ever afterward known). Dalton listed among his first 
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players many of Parowan’s first citizens. One of them, 
Joseph Fish, a sort of Southern Utah Abe Lincoln, was at 
once a schoolmaster, storekeeper, farmer, ‘freighter, cowboy, 
lumberman and tar manufacturer, Indian fighter and 
militiaman, amateur journalist,” probate judge, justice of 
peace, missionary extraordinary, secretary-at-large—what 
not! He read law and theology over his pine pitch fire or 
his store counter in Parowan, Beaver (and, later, in Ari- 
zona), and kept an interesting journal. To this journal, 
from which he later wrote his autobiography, we turn for 
confirmation of many stories passed on by word of mouth 
from the pioneers, and for the list of early players who, 
besides himself, his sisters Jane and Annie, were David, 
Benjamin, and William Cluff,** James H. Martineau, Jesse 
N. Smith, Edward Dalton, and Phoebe Forrester Benson.” 
The Cluff boys, being carpenters, helped to convert the 
Council House into a theatre. They also helped to improvise 
scenery which, at first, had consisted of bare log walls, 
with sometimes rugs or blankets draped over them. They 
helped Martineau to create the curtain which replaced the 
huge wagon cover that had cut off stage from audience. 
This Martineau—-who, along with his accomplishments as 
leader, speaker, engineer, and builder-—was a player, artist, 
and keeper of a journal, painted the scenery, and “made 
an excellent job of this part of the work.”** He was assisted 
in decorating the stage by Phoebe Benson, mother of three 
thespians of later local note—Heber, Alvin, and Libby 
Benson. “Aunt Phoebe,” it was confidently asserted by 
those who saw the old plays, could “make a silk purse from 
a sow’s ear,” an operation which must frequently have 
seemed necessary in those times.” 

Mr. Dalton’s directing was so well liked that he was 
drafted to that function year after year, in spite of his 
religious duties, his defense duties (he often led parties 
against the Indians) and his diverse occupational obli- 
gations. He was said also to have been an actor of fine 
imagination and considerable talent. He and Jane Fish 
(West) often took the leading roles. But there were no 
stars: the democratic spirit prevailed. 

Besides the incentive furnished the actors by local 
leaders and enthusiastic audience—to say nothing of the 
inspiration of the Social Hall and, later, the Salt Lake 
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Theatre (where one could go at “conference” time and 
bring back a report of a fine play to his fellow actors)— } 
there were the periodic visits of Brigham and the Brethren. 
President Young, it is said, liked a well-executed play. The 
colonists soon learned how to entertain him, aiid when he 
was pleased he did not hesitate to stand up in the theatre 
and praise a single actor or the entire company.” His 
coming was of great significance to actors as well as to 
all citizens. Excited children, and many grown-ups, would 
line the road into town and welcome the parties with song 
and strewn flowers, and ride to greet them in fine buggies 
drawn by fine teams, and accompanied by splendid guards 
on fine mounts.” 


Before the founding of the “winter capital’ (St. 
George, 1861) life in the Little Salt Lake Valley was indeed 
lonely. The Forty-Niners had come and gone (except Brig- 
ham’s “Forty-Niners,” organized to hunt for coal and iron, 
not gold).”” Rarely indeed did anyone happen along the 
dusty road among the sagebrush. Once in a while there 
came that way a Chandless, who found the fine stream 
“frozen” and the pretty hostess “frigid”; or a Carvalho, 
who was too intrigued by the polygamous household of his 
host to set down observations about general social condi- 
tions; or a Remy or Brenchley, who found Parowan a 
“poor, straggling village of wood and adobes of red earth,” 
though “picturesque.”*’ But, usually, only the lonely Indian 
visited this isolated outpost of the Mormon empire. Walker 
himself, accompanied by his retinue of red men, made 
occasional calls and was “complimented with a feast,” after 
which they “carried off the remnants and held a tremendous 
dance.” Such incidents furnished community conversation 
and entertainment, and they could be very dramatic. Once 
a red renegade, who had stolen an ox, was tethered to the 
liberty pole, and there, in sight of his “brothers,” white as 
well as red, was soundly lashed. The old chief who “laid 
on” accompanied his strokes with alternately terrifying and 
amusing language: “Steal, will you!” Then, more wrath- 
fully: “Get caught, will you!!*? Or there was the dramatic 
incident when a “bad Injun,” brother to Ow-wan-op, chief 
of the Pahvantes, was chastised. For abusing “White 
squaws,” this bad actor was administered a sock on the jaw 
by the strong arm of William Barton (who caught him red 
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handed beating the wife of John D. Lee) and thirty-eight 
bare-back lashes by Ow-wan-op. “You would not hear,” 
quoth the Chief. “Your ears were stopped up, but now I 
will open them that they will always stay open.” Both 
Whites and Reds being satisfied, the victim was spared the 
last two of the agreed-upon forty lashes, and the party ended 
in peace pipe ceremony.” When the players, years later, 
presented such pieces as Nick O’ The Woods, they drew 
upon their experiences of these dramatic events. 

Four members of the Parowan Dramatic Association 
were involved, we are told, in another dramatic experience 
with the Indians. If the story is true, it demonstrates some 
creative imagination in acting. Thomas Davenport, the 
story goes, while threshing his grain, was surrounded by a 
band of armed and mounted Indians. These grim visitors 
demanded that their pouches be filled with grain. Brother 
Davenport looked at the savages, then at his meager har- 
vest. Then he called to his assistance Robert Quarm, Ro- 
bert Miller, and George A. Smith. These resourceful actors 
confronted the scowling red men and scowled them down. 
Fixing the marauders with a mean stare, Bob Quarm un- 
buckled his peg leg and threw it at them. Not to be out- 
done, Bob Miller gave a war whoop and threw his curly 
red wig in the air. Finally, when Smith gave a yowl and let 
fall his false teeth, the astonished red men took to their 
horses and vanished into the red hills.” 

Peace pipe atmosphere soon passed. In 1853 another 
dramatic incident, arising partly from friction over Mexican 
traffic in Indian slaves, precipitated the Walker War. All 
militiamen (including many players) south of Salt Lake 
County were marshaled into one military organization un- 
der the field command of Colonel George A. Smith. Con- 
struction of such projects as the Capitol, at Fillmore, was 
suspended. After the massacre of Captain Gunnison on the 
nearby Sevier, the residents of Parowan pushed the com- 
pletion of the mud-walled fort, mounted guards, and ven- 
tured outside only on such vital errands as herding cattle. 
They went in parties, heavily armed. Outlying ranches 
and posts were deserted. The resulting boost in the popu- 
lation of Parowan (only 360 in May, 1851)* and the in- 
creased isolation called for greater activity in amusements, 
as well as greater ingenuity. During this pressing period, 
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the home dramatic company furnished many a night’s di- 
version. 


Stimulated by the powerful play of Pizarro, which some 
of them had seen in Nauvoo when Brigham Young played 
the High Priest and others had seen in the Salt Lake Social 
Hall in 1853, the P.D.A. produced that Peruvian drama in ff 
Parowan.*° They gave two other plays at this time which 
had already played in Salt Lake: William Tell and The f 
Merchant of Venice. 4 


At mention of Shakespeare, we are inclined to exclaim 
as did Chandless, when he saw the Social Hall curtain go 
up on Othello: “Shakespeare in Utah!” Fortunately, f 
however, the audience may claim some share in the evalu- 
ation of a theatrical performance. We have been assured 
by some who saw early performances that they were excel- 
lent ;** that Edward Dalton, Jesse N. Smith, and company 
were fine actors; that Jane West was a queen on the stage; F 
that Alexander Orton and George Taylor, two Englishmen 
who joined the company near this time, played the old 
farces to perfection, and “convulsed the audiences with 
every performance.” 

On the playing of Dalton, Smith, J. J. Adams, and 
Joseph Fish there are some interesting tales.*° Dalton and 
Adams, it is said, fought so earnestly on one occasion that 
only the closing curtain could part them.** At the conclusion 
of another terrible duel—this time between Fish and Dalton 
—a deluge of red fluid (from a punctured pig’s bladder) 
that flowed down Dalton’s breast put a period to the conflict: 
a woman fainted and a small boy ran home to tell his 
mother that a man had been killed.” 

The players of Parowan had special guests during the 
war winter of 1854, when Fremont’s fifth expedition, 
famished, feeble, and with frozen feet, limped through the 
great gates of the fort. Among those who treated them 
with a “true hospitality and kindness’** were Jesse N. Smith 
and Edward Dalton. Though there is no written record 
of the great explorer’s having attended the theatre during 
his sojourn from February 7 to 21, it is probable that he did, 
since he was there at the height of the season, when plays 
were being given every Saturday night. It would be interest- 
ing to know his opinion, as well as his friend Carvalho’s, of 
drama in the desert. 
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After Walker had shown himself in Church at Fillmore, 
a symbol that peace once more hovered over the territory, 
the Saints on Center Creek “spent the New Year (1855) 
inside our big walls,”** in safety and security. But they 
were never to feel really secure for some time. When it 
wasn’t the Indians, it was grasshoppers, or alternate drouth 
and storm and flood that troubled them. Then there was 
the call to colonize new places—Beaver or Panguitch or 
Summit. And then came the “Reformation,” with its 
“catechism,” “broad and searching,” which “cut so very 
close that some . . . apostatized.’** Following this, the Law 
of Consecration, requiring each Saint to deed his property 
and dedicate his life to the Church, caused some soul 
strivings. Yet, in spite of anxieties over these vital matters 
of body and soul, Saints in the settlement thronged to hear 
speakers from Cedar or any nearby place, to say nothing of 
Church officials from Salt Lake or missionaries from the 
four quarters of the earth.” 

The Dramatic Association, although previous to 1857 
it had presented a play every Saturday night during the 
“slack season,” received even greater responsibility there- 
after. After the terrible anxiety of the Johnston’s Army 
episode and that still more shocking massacre at Parowan’s 
back door, a general move was made by Church leaders 
to dispel the gloom gathering over the people. Brigham 
Young had said that the people must have recreation. After 
these disturbing events diversion was doubly needed. We 
are not surprised to learn that, even amid preparation to 
resist invasion and the stir of military drill, theatrical 
activity increased.** Dancing, as well as sports and games 
adapted to frontier conditions, had occupied a great deal 
of leisure time. Each ecclesiastical quorum had got up a 
dance, usually including a supper. “This was about all the 
amusement we had, so it was carried to extreme...” So, 
to turn amusements “into other channels,’*’ there was a 
revival of drama. Dalton, Martineau, the Cluff boys, and 
Alexander Orton are among those responsible for this 
renewed interest, though George A. Smith and the Church 
were the initiators. Members of P.D.A. who, before, had 
taken some shares in the venture, now contributed some 
cash with which to buy materials, and the members re- 
newed their pledges “according to their means and as they 
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felt inclined.’** A committee was appointed to select and 
send for some good plays which could be staged on the 
platform in the north end of the Council House and which 
“also had a moral to them, as near as they could judge.” 


We know that the Southern Saints had little access 
‘to manuscripts or performances of plays, except at the Old 
Bowery and at Social Hall, to enable them to judge of moral 
qualities.’ Probably the committee discussions would 
center around productions members or their friends had 
seen in those places, in Illinois, or in their travels abroad. 
(The widespread missionary system had here, as in all 
phases of their lives, profound significance.) Reference to 
the programs for the Salt Lake theatres seems to support 
this suggestion." And they were splendid plays, many of Bf 
them—Ingomar the Barbarian, She Stoops to Conquer, Don 
Caesar'de Bazan, The Lady of Lyons. One marvels at the 
audacity of these isolated people attempting such plays, and Ff 
even more classical ones. But their plays, like everything 
else they indulged in, must represent as nearly as possible 
the ideals of the people. Originally Brigham Young had 
said that if he could have his way only comedy should be 


performed, since the people already knew enough of sor- 
row.” However, tragedy soon found the stage. But— 
tragedy or comedy—their plays must end right! Otherwise, 
Edward Dalton would arrange a proper ending, “even if | 


12253 


he had to bring back the villain and hang him 


Other plays presented near that time were Douglas and 
The Rough Diamond, January 1, 1859; Sweethearts and 
Wives, January 15; Pizarro, February 7; Missouri Perse- 
cutions, February 21. This last, written by the illustrious 
Martineau and representing the barbarous and inhuman § 
way the Saints were treated by their persecutors, owed its 
historical authenticity to George A. Smith, the apostle, who 
supplied many of the names, places and incidents from 
Church history.” 

These plays, and many others, given shortly after the 
troublesome times of 1857, were given in “as good a shape 
as it was possible under the circumstances.”*’ Twelve plays, 
including the four above named, were staged during the 
winter of 1858-59. (These twelve plays could well last the 
season of weekly performances, since it was customary to 
repeat successful bills.) About this same time, we hear of 
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the production of Damon and Pythias, Hamlet, The Rose 
of Etterick Vale, Don Caesar de Bazan, Ingomar (again), 
The Prince of Parthia, The Merchant of Venice, The Artful 
Dodger, Othello, As You Like It, William Tell, and East 
Lynne. William T. Morris remembered seeing these and 
others, including The Miller and His Men and The Country 
Cousin, in the Council House. He remembered Dalton as 
Pizarro, as Damon, Ingomar, Othello; Alex Orton as 
Pythias, Red Ronald, Hamlet; James J. Adams as the 
Timarck (in Ingomar). Besides the players listed hereto- 
fore, he lists William C. McGregor, Sadie West, Huldah 
Dalton Mitchell, Morgan Richards, Sarah Ann Davenport 
Adams. Still others alleged to have joined about this time 
were John S. Hyatt (who “copied out the parts” even as 
late as 1900), Edward Ward (famous later for his Wenonga, 
the Black Vulture in Nick O’ the Woods) and Margaret 
Smith (wife of Jesse). 

These heavy pieces were invariably followed by favor- 
ite farces, in which familiar faces appeared again and 
again by popular request. For the people must laugh, not 
weep, their leader had said. (He did not object to “thought- 


ful laughter.”) They must not go home at night with the 
sorrows of Hamlet in their hearts. 


Remembering these pieces, we infer that the players 
had a preference for costume plays. The costumes, accumu- 
lating through the years, were handed down in huge chests 
even to Opera House days, at the end of the century. This 
fact may account in part for the record of revivals. 


For the series of twelve plays season tickets were sold 
“at a reduced price, the tickets being paid for in advance.””’ 
How that could be done, when a ticket, like tithing, was 
paid for “in kind”—anything from rhubarb to roosters 
(vegetable, animal, mineral!)—one can fathom only after 
leafing through the old ledgers.» While only those records 
dated 1876 and subsequently have survived, we can see what 
a clearing house the old Association had become. Opposite 
members’ names are entries for credit or debit or items 
ranging from cabbages to cows, as well as the prevalent 
pay for players (usually a dollar and a half to two dollars 
per night—if anything) or of the price of potatoes. The 
conversion necessary to such a barter system was done at 
one time, we are told,’ at the home of William Adams, 
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Senior. After all, if one could trade goods or services for 
goods or services at the P.U.M.I. (Parowan United Manv- 
facturing Institution) it was simple to take tomatoes and 
get tickets. 


The Deseret News of February 16, 1859, records the 
closing of a season during which “The Parowan Dramatic 
Association . . . produced a variety of plays in a manner 
that has given general satisfaction.” With that record, let 
us close ours for this time, noting that the players of Parowan 
had given “general satisfaction.” And however we may 
question the quality of performances under the circum- 
stances, let us remember that a great deal of the edification 
in that amateur theatre resulted from a community spirit 
and a theatrical atmosphere seldom shared by us. Satis- 
faction came from familiarity with faces as well as fables; 
the fun in the farces came often from knowing the comedian 
because one had worked with him over tar-making or salt 
scraping; from knowing the villain in real life to be a kindly 
generous soul, because his farm was next to your own. This 
situation added a zest to play-going that the more sophisti- 
cated and less intimate theatre can never offer. This was 
community theatre, where audience and actor alike shared 
in the work and the pleasure, where players represented 
every walk of life, every local occupation, and where scenery 
and seats (which had to be moved for dances, etc.) were 
shifted by the actor-farmer-what-have-you stage hands. 
There is no question but that many of the spectators thought 
they were seeing good theatre, not only because they had 
little with which to compare their matinee idols, but be- 
cause their theatre could not be appreciated nor adequately f 
evaluated except by them. Many of the soul shudders, much 
of the laughter, could not have been truly shared by the 
stranger within their gates, let alone the stranger without. 
And few thespians in the history of theatre have had such 
audiences. Of many nations they were, it is true; from 
diverse walks and conflicting creeds; but their common § 
bond, a new and vital religion; their common suffering for 
their convictions; their common experiences in the wilder- 
ness; their common lot—their lives bound together spiritual- 
ly and emotionally, intellectually, economically, geographi- 
cally and socially—these factors welded them into a oneness 
such as even the audiences of Sophocles, Shakespeare ot 
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Moliere scarcely enjoyed. It fused them into a culturally 
homogenous group before which any actor would thrill to 
play. 

That the theatre was second only to the Church, we 
can surmise; that it illustrated effectively many ideas taught 
in Church, is evident; that it filled a profound need in a 
community ‘ ‘socially starving for public amusements and 
recreation,”®” many have testified. Though we may regret 
that too often theatre was merely an avenue of escape, still 
we must see that playing was part of their culture, arising 
out of their socio-religious philosophy that “men are, that 
they might have joy”;” that it is good “to sing and dance 
before the Lord.” 

Why, may we ask, did not their theatre mirror more 
truly their immediate culture? Why did not their playing 
more directly express their enviroment and time and ex- 
perience? Why did they not produce more Missouri Perse- 
cutions, more original pieces dealing with their local prob- 
lems and adventures? Why did not the drama of reality 
find its way onto the stage? 

Perhaps because lack of leisure limits creativeness. 
Perhaps, also, the abundance of drama all around satisfied 
the demand for creativeness. And then, these people were 
no doubt so close to their colorful background that they 
had no enlightening perspective on it. Besides, many of 
the imported dramas fittingly expressed their basic phi- 
losophy. The fact that plays, though scarce, were yet 
procurable at less effort than writing one would cost—plays 
which set up worthy ideals of ethics and religion, rewarded 
virtue and punished vice and promised justice for the 
righteous—this may help to account for the dearth of origi- 
nal scripts for the stage. Besides, the models for the settle- 
ment stages—the Salt Lake theatres themselves—set no 
great example in writing drama. And for half a century, the 
record shows, the plays at Parowan were among those 
previously presented in the Mormon mecca. It may be, 
too, that inhibitions accompanying well-defined cultural 
conventions—inhibitions which still limit creative expres- 
sion among the Mormons—keep them from complete com- 
munication of their thoughts, feelings, observations. 

But if they copied much, the pattern was good. The 
seeds of culture transplanted from England, New England, 
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and Salt Lake developed into trees that cheered and 
sheltered the sons of the pioneers. For three-score seasons 
the P.D.A. proved a Godsend to pioneer and posterity. Its 
members directed the Church young people’s dramatic 
organizations; they presented plays from the stage they 
built in the “Old Rock Church” in the town square, and 
even from a converted carpenter shop and saloon called 
“Comedy Hall” (or more familiarly, “The Shack’’) ; they 
took their theatre on tour of the settlements of Southern 
Utah—in between or during Indian or polygamy raids— 
and, finally, they realized the dream of almost half a century 
in the completion of a fine opera house of their own. And 
when they had completed their “tours” in this theatre where 
“all the world’s a stage,” their echoes in the Opera House 
mingled with the voices of their sons and daughters who 
carried on, in The Parowan Players, The Adams Stock 
Company,” and other groups known throughout Utah 
during the fore part of this century. 


The alkali on the shores of the “Evil-Water” became 
the salt of the earth. And the end is not yet. 
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interview with the writer at St. George, 1935. 

“Fish, p. 41. 

—_— Adams Dalton of Parowan tells this story of her father and her husband’s 
ather. 

“William C. and Walter C. Mitchell tell this story. They used to sit on a great 
box before the curtain, while their father played fiddle to Professor Thomas 
Durham’s organ at the theatre. 

“Fish quotes the phrase from Jessie Benton Fremont’s Far West Sketches. See 
also Allan Nevins, Fremont: Path Marker of the West (New York and 
London: D. Appleton Century Co., 1939), p. 418. Nevins says that Fre- 
mont refused, years later, to introduce the famous Kate Fields in Los 
Angeles, knowing that she would speak against the Mormons. Fish (p. 40) 
relates that Fremont rewarded Jesse Smith for his kindness when, many 

___ years later, he appointed him notary public in Arizona. 

“John Steele to James A. Little. See The Millennial Star (Liverpool, 1841-93), 
May 26, 1855. 

“See Fish, p. 43. 

“Loc. cit. 
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“Fish, p. 62. (W. R. Palmer, interviewed in 1935, made the same observation.) 

“Ibid., p. 56. 

“Loc. cit. 

“Loc. cit. 

The first play, Slasher and Crasher, we are told, was brought from England 
and was presented in Parowan within a year of its London premier (inter- 


view of Sarah Dalton Mitchell by Luella A. Dalton and Eleanor G. Bruhn, 
in the Parowan records of the Daughters of Utah Pioneers). 


"See Pyper, chapter 5. 

"Neff, p. 603. 

A common saying among the pioneers. Many of the plays of that day, however, 
were “moral” to a fault. 

“Fish, p. 59-60. 

*Loc. cit. 

There was considerable agreement among surviving pioneers—including Heber 
and Alvin Benson, Maria Taylor, Elizabeth Orton Benson and David Math- 
eson. The oldest of these were very young during the fifties, and Matheson 
did not arrive from Scotland until later. However, they passed on what 
they had received from the older P.D.A. members. 

"Fish, p. 62. 

*Ledgers of the P.D.A., in custody of the local Daughters of Utah Pioneers. 

Heber Benson, interviewed in 1935. 

“Edward W. Tullidge, History of Utah (Salt Lake City, 1889), p. 736. 

“The Book of Mormon, 2 Nephi, 2:25. 

“William L. Adams, son of Charles and Sarah Ann Davenport Adams, and 
Luella Adams Dalton, daughter of James J. and daughter-in-law of Edward 
Dalton, are still leading dramatic activities in the old town. They repre- 


sent at least four families of famous (local) players. At least one son of a 
P.D.A. pioneer, George O. Taylor, has achieved modest success in New 
York and London. 





THE MORMON MISSION TO THE 
SHOSHONI INDIANS’ 


Charles E. Dibble 


INTRODUCTION 


Through Shoshoni-land came the early east-west trails 
to the Pacific northwest. Trappers and explorers from the 
British northwest and the American plains plied its river 
courses to establish Ft. Henry in 1810, and Ft. Hall in 1834. 
In the heart of the Shoshoni area American trappers estab- 
lished the (Bear Lake and Green River) summer rendez- 
vous of the 1820’s. Within a decade this same land was 
being intermittently bisected by wagon trains en route to 
California and the Northwest. In 1847 the Mormon 
pioneers established their first settlements on the periphery 
of the Shoshoni. Colonizing thrusts to the northward quick- 
ly carried the pioneers as permanent settlers into the 
choicest hunting and trapping areas. During this half 
century of contact and displacement, the Shoshoni remained 
comparatively friendly to the white intruders. Proselyting 
efforts on the part of the Mormon Pioneers brought a siz- 
able number into the Church. This friendliness, the ac- 
culturation which has taken place, the few conflicts which 
resulted, the trend toward Christianity among this segment 
of the American Indian must be viewed in the light of 
Shoshoni ecology and religion, the economic advantages 
afforded by the trappers, Mormon ideology regarding the 
Indian, and, of supreme importance, the faith and rugged 
individualism of the men who made the first permanent 
Indian-White contacts. As one listens and records the 
deeds of these men from their children and grandchildren, 
one is reminded of that first mission to the Indian; of how 
Bernal Dias del Castillo, the chronicler of the Aztec Con- 
quest wrote that, with the coming of darkness in a strange 
enemy land, the Spanish Conquistadores placed their 
—— within reach and their faith in God, and slept peace- 
ully. 
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The Shoshoni’* are included in a large linguistic group 
known as the Azteco-Tanoan, which occurs intermittently 
over an area reaching from southern Oregon to southern 
Mexico and Central America. One of the subdivisions of 
the larger grouping is the Shoshoni-Comanche,’ consisting 
of the Comanche of Colorado and Wyoming; the Shoshoni 
of southeastern Idaho, northeastern Utah and Wyoming 
(Northern Shoshoni) ; and the Shoshoni of western Idaho, 
western Utah and Nevada (Western Shoshoni). We are 
concerned with the two Shoshoni groups which were lin- 
guistically very similar but, because of contact with neigh- 
boring tribes, revealed considerable cultural variation.* The 
Northern Shoshoni were organized in bands, possessed the 
horse, hunted the bison, and shared a number of plains 
traits with their eastern neighbors; the Western Shoshoni 
were essentially a seed-gathering people who lacked the 
horse and bison and whose economic unit was the family 
rather than the band. 


Shoshoni-land (see map) was bordered on the south 
by Southern Paiute and Ute territory; on the west by North- 
ern Paiute. These Indians might be called linguistic cousins 
to the Shoshoni, for although they belong to the same major 
group they are not mutually intelligible. Bordering the Sho- 
shoni on the north is the area of the Nez Perce, the Filat- 
heads, Crow, Cayuse, and Blackfoot. On the east were 
the Cheyenne, Arapaho, Hidatsa, Arikara, and Mandan. 
Within Shoshoni territory, i.e., in the Fort Hall region, are 
the Northern Paiute-speaking Bannok. Because of a con- 
tiguous habitat and frequent intermarriage the two peoples 
were and are closely affiliated, but they speak distinct 
languages. 

Living adjacent to and being influenced by plains 
tribes who sought war honors,’ the Shoshoni seem to have 
alternated between peace and warfare with their neighbors. 
In the case of the Northern Shoshoni the demand for horses 
and the increased range which the horse provided were 
factors causing intermittent strife. During the 1800-1848 
period the Shoshoni are mentioned as warring with the 
Blackfoot, Crow, Utes, and Arapaho.° 


The Shoshoni were a non-agricultural hunting and 
gathering people. Living mostly within the Great Basin, 
in an area of limited water and sparse vegetation, their 
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economic, social, and political activities reflected the rigor 
and scantiness of their environment. Over most of the area 
gathering was the main source of subsistence; however, 
their main diet was seasonally supplemented by fishing and 
hunting. Groups came to be named after one of their 
principal food sources: the Indians around Bear Lake were 
known as “Fish- Eaters,” those in southern Idaho were 


called “Rabbit Eaters,” etc. 

Since in many cases even the principal food source 
was seasonal, the Shoshoni traveled an annual circuit, taking 
advantage of the flora and fauna during the proper season. 
In eastern Nevada they gathered pine nuts in the fall, held 
rabbit, antelope, and deer drives in the winter, and gathered 
greens, roots, and seeds in the spring and summer. In 
northern Utah and southern Idaho the Shoshoni camped 
near Fort Hall for the camas root, and along the Snake 
River for fish; then later they migrated to Bear River for 
fish and berries, and to the Promontory area for seeds.’ 
The seasonal movement of the Shoshoni continued even 
after the arrival of White Man. During the last half of the 
19th century Shoshoni bands visited the threshing floors of 
northern Utah farmers to winnow the remaining chaff. 


The limited food resources, the great distances between 
favorable valleys, and the problem of transportation kept 
population at a reduced figure and prevented the assembl- 
ing of great numbers for a long period of time. In eastern 
Nevada and western Utah the enlarged family was the 
basic unit of subsistence. Such a unit would usually in- 
clude three generations and all the able-bodied would be 
active in the constant pursuit of food. 

A larger political unit, the village group, occurred 
seasonally over the same area. In the fall an abundant 
pine nut harvest would bring people from the surrounding 
area together to harvest and share the crop. Often they 
would join in the communal rabbit drive held in the winter 
or the antelope drive held in the early spring. 

Steward, pointing out that the introduction of the horse 
to the Northern Shoshoni (about 1750) provided a basis 
for band organization, observes, “The western limit of the 
horse also was the western limit of true bands.’* The horse 
made the Indian more mobile, extended his radius of 
activity, and increased his capacity to transport food and 
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material. All this made possible a greater and more per- 
manent concentration of population. Following the horse 
came the white man and the gun, both of which hastened 
the combining of smaller units into larger, mobile bands, 
and the selecting of capable warrior men with authority 
to engage in warfare and to raid transient white groups and 
neighboring Indian tribes. Important in terms of later 
Indian-White relations was the fact that the larger politi- 
cal unit based on the horse increased the chances of hostile 
encounters, demanded a constant replenishing of the horse 
supply, and made Indian and White dependent on the 
same grazing areas. John Boardman writes in his Journal 
as he crossed the plains from Kansas to Oregon in 1843: 


Sat. Aug. 19th. Pleasant. Looking for another place to camp 
as the Indian horses had eaten all the grass. Went to the other 
branch, 2 miles and camped.*® 


So important was the horse that among the neighboring 
Crow the stealing of an enemy horse was one of the ways of 
gaining admission into the honorary military fraternity. 

In discussing all Shoshoni units larger than the family, 
it should be remembered that cohesion was neither rigid 
nor constant. Small family units were constantly joining 
or being ejected from villages or bands.” 

Prior to the arrival of the horse, the Shoshoni, no doubt, 
exhibited a marked uniformity of culture over the entire 
area. With the horse, however, the Northern Shoshoni a- 
dopted many plains traits such as the skin tipi, the sun 
dance, the travois, and perhaps moccasins, to distinguish 
them from their western neighbors. 

This extensive discussion of the horse is not intended 
to give one trait disproportionate stress. Rather, it should 
be recalled that when White Man contacted the Shoshoni in 
the Great Salt Lake area, he was well-mounted and ex- 
tremely mobile. 


I 


Mormon belief regarding the American Indian is con- 
tained in the Book of Mormon, one of the accepted scrip- 
tures of the church. 
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The Book of Mormon is a divinely inspired record made by 
the prophets of the ancient peoples who inhabited the Ameri- 
can continent for centuries before and after the time of Christ, 
which record has been translated in the present generation 
through the gift of God and by his special appointment."? 


The Book is essentially a record of three peoples who 
reached the New World to prosper and people it. 


Three migrations to America are related in the Book of Mor- 
mon (1830). The first colony, called Jaredites after their 
leader, Jared, left the Tower of Babel about the time of the 
confusion of tongues, which is estimated from Hebrew chron- 
ology to have been about 2200 B.C. The colony traveled 
northward and several years later came to America in eight 
barges which were constructed under divine guidance. A 
second colony led by Lehi left Jerusalem, 600 B.C. They 
traveled southeast to the sea, constructed a ship, and reached 
America about twelve years after leaving Jerusalem. A third 
colony left Jerusalem about 588 B. C., when the Babylonians 
took King Zedekiah captive and destroyed the city. This 
group, called Mulekites, “journeyed in the wilderness and 
were brought by the hand of the Lord across the great 
waters.””*? 


These colonies were descendants of Joseph, the son of 
Jacob, through the lineage of his two sons Ephraim and 
Manasseh; thus they were of Israel. 

Most of the scripture deals with the colony of Lehi 
whose descendants eventually separated because of dissention 
and strife. —The more righteous chose Nephi as their leader 
and were called Nephites. The rebellious faction followed 
Laman and became known as the Lamanites. 


As the decades linked themselves into centuries the breach 
between the Nephites and Lamanites became wider, the en- 
mity fiercer, and the disparity in customs and culture greater; 
though for brief and exceptional periods there was truce be- 
tween them. The Nephites maintained a relatively high stan- 
dard of civilized activities, while the Lamanites became a 
degenerate people, of nomadic and predatory life, devoted 
mostly to warfare and the chase; and as a mark of divine dis- 
pleasure they were cursed’** with a dark ruddy skin. Many 
and bloody were the wars they waged against their more 
peaceable contemporaries. .. . About 420 A. D. the Nephites 
having fallen into wickedness, all the more convicting because 
of their intellectual superiority, were utterly destroyed as a 
nation by their hereditary enemies. The exterminating con- 
flict was fought in the vicinity of Palmyra, in the present State 
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of New York. Individually, many of the Nephites had de- 
serted to the Lamanites, or had surrendered themselves to 
escape death; and so the Lamanite nation comprised many 
of Nephite blood. The victorious but barbarous Lamanites 
lived on as a degraded race of red men, whom Columbus 
found in the land on the occasion of his rediscovery of the 
Western Continent. Such is the origin of the American In- 
dians. They are of Israelitish descent, belonging to the house 
of Joseph who was sold into Egypt.** 


Also Mormon belief held that the Indians, because of 
righteous living, would at some future time lose their dark 
skin to become a “white and delightsome people.” 

There is really nothing unique in the Mormon view 
which holds the Indian to be of Israel, for the same view had 
been expressed and supported since the age of discovery and 
exploration,” nor was proselyting to bring the Indian into the 
fold of Christianity unprecedented, for this process also dates 
back to the discovery of the New World. Mormonism, how- 
ever, did differ from other Christian faiths in producing a 
book which the Mormons accept as a detailed religious histo- 
ry of the ancestors of the American Indian.” The Book of 
Mormon also refers to the appearance of Christ in the New 
World (see P. P. Pratt’s speech to the Delaware). Also 
distinctive of Mormon belief was the doctrine that the 
dark skin represented a curse of God which through sub- 
sequent righteous living would be removed. These precepts 
place the American Indians in a special light to those of 
Mormon faith and accounts for a special interest in the 
Indian’s future. 

Six months after the organization of the Church in 
Fayette, N. Y., missionary work among the Indians was 
initiated by a revelation given through Joseph Smith in 
1833,*° naming four Church members to proceed “into the 
wilderness among the Lamanites.” 

The first tribe visited by the four missionaries was the 
Catteraugus near the present city of Buffalo. Two copies 
of the Book of Mormon were left with the tribe.” Subse- 
quently the group proceeded to Kirtland and on to western 
Ohio where at Sandusky they spent several days with the 
Wyandots from whom they encountered a friendly recep- 
tion.” The group then proceeded to Independence, Mis- 
souri, where two secured employment while three (Dr. 
Frederick G. Williams had joined the missionary group) 
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crossed into Indian territory." After spending a night with 
the Shawnees they crossed the Kansas River to labor among 
the Delaware. 


We immediately inquired for the residence of the principal 
chief, and were soon introduced to an aged and venerable 
looking man, who had long stood at the head of the Dela- 
wares, and been looked up to as the Great Grandfather, or 
Sachem, of ten nations or tribes.?? 


After the leading men were assembled, Oliver Cow- 
dery addressed them. A portion of his address merits 
quoting because it presents the basic message subsequently 
delivered to Indian tribes. 


Aged Chief and Venerable Council of the Delaware nation, 
we are glad of this opportunity to address you as our red 
brethren and friends. We have travelled a long distance from 
towards the rising sun to bring you glad news; we have trav- 
elled the wilderness, crossed the deep and wide rivers, and 
waded in the deep snows, and in the face of the storms of 
winter, to communicate to you great knowledge which has 
lately come to our ears and hearts; and which will do the red 
man good as well as the pale face. 

Once the red men were many; they occupied the country 
from sea to sea—from the rising to the setting sun; the whole 
land was theirs; the Great Spirit gave it to them, and no pale 
faces dwelt among them. But now they are few in numbers; 
their possessions are small, and the pale faces are many. 
Thousands of moons ago, when the red man’s forefathers 
dwelt in peace and possessed this whole land, the Great Spirit 
talked with them, and revealed His law and His will, and 
much knowledge to their wise men and prophets. This they 
wrote in a Book; together with their history and the things 
which should befall their children in the latter days.?* 


The chief received the message in a friendly manner, 
and the missionaries remained among the Indians. Pratt 
explains the ending of their sojourn among the Delaware: 


The excitement now reached the frontier settlements in Mis- 
souri, and stirred up the jealousy and envy of the Indian 
agents and sectarian missionaries to that degree that we were 
soon ordered out of the Indian country as disturbers of the 
peace; and even threatened with the military in case of non- 
compliance. . . .** 


This was the ending of the first Mormon mission to 
the Indians. 
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II 


Dating from their first contacts with the white man, 
the Shoshoni and their neighbors were forming an appraisal 
of the extent and seriousness of the new threat. Conse- 
quently, Shoshoni attitude toward the pioneers of 1847 
was determined in a large measure by the nature and 
extent of Indian-White contacts during the half-century 
before their arrival. 

Fray Francisco Atanasio Dominguez and Fray Silvestre 
Velez de Escalante are to be numbered among the first to 
approach Shoshoni-land. During their explorations north- 
ward from Santa Fe during 1776-77 they visited the inhabi- 
tants of the Utah Lake area and preached Christianity to 
them.” The area to the north was described to them. 


The other lake that joins this one, occupies, as we are told, 
many leagues, and its waters are very harmful and very salty; 
the Timpanois assured us that anyone who moistened any part 
of the body with it would at once feel the part bathed greatly 
inflamed. They told us that near the lake there lived a tribe 
very numerous and very quiet, who were called Puaguampes 
which in our tongue means “sorcerers”; they speak the lan- 
guage of the Comanches; they live on herbs, and drink from 
the many fountains that are near the lake, and their houses 
are of dry grass and earth.”® 


A people in the Great Salt Lake area speaking a 
language almost identical to the Comanches would be the 
Shoshoni. Also, as Steward points out,” the Shoshoni word 
for shaman is puhagunt. 

The Shoshoni were next visited by White Man on the 
northern frontiers of their territory. Sacajawea, the woman 
guide for Lewis and Clark, was a Shoshoni married to the 
interpreter Toussaint Charbonneau. Probably from infor- 
mation furnished by Sacajawea, the party expected to 
contact Shoshoni in the region of Three Forks (see map). 
It was not, however, until Lewis and Clark had reached 
the vicinity of Dillon, Montana, that three Shoshoni were 
found; later, near what is now Armstead, Montana, a 
larger group of Shoshoni was contacted. This first contact 
was friendly and for two weeks the party remained with 
the Shoshoni. A brother of Sacajawea and a guide named 
Toby with his four sons continued considerable distance 
with the party as guides.” 
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In the spring of 1808 John Colter, a member of Manuel 
Lisa’s party, proceeded alone from a fort at the mouth of 
Big Horn to the west of the continental divide into the 
Teton area.” Although he encountered Crow and Black- 
foot Indians he certainly traversed territory familiar to the 
Shoshoni. 

In April, 1810, the newly formed St. Louis Missouri 
Fur Company established a fort at Three Forks. Also in 
the same year Howes of the Hudson Bay Company estab- 
lished himself on a tributary of Flathead River to the west 
of Three Forks. Blackfoot hostility caused them to abandon 
the area. In 1810 Andrew Henry with a small party pro- 
ceeded up the Madison fork of the Missouri, crossed the 
continental divide, discovered the northern branch of the 
Snake River (Henry River), and proceeded south to the 
region of St. Anthony, Idaho, where they built a fort and 
wintered. In 1811 Wilson Price Hunt’s Pacific Fur Com- 
pany (Astoria Expedition) passed through Wind River, 
Green River, and Fort Henry on their way to Astoria. 
Through this area the members of the party encountered 
friendly and helpful Shoshoni.” 

A second Astoria party of 1812 encountered some 130 
poor but friendly Shoshoni in the region of the Upper Green 
River. In 1813 a party led by John Reed™ traversed Sho- 
shoni country in search of men and horses missing from 
the 1811 expedition. There followed a series of British 
trapping expeditions from the northwest known as the 
Snake Country Expeditions: the first, led by Donald Mc- 
Kenzie (1818), reached the headwaters of the Snake and 
Green Rivers. Leading the second Snake expedition in 1819 
McKenzie reached the Bear Lake area, which was within 
Shoshoni domain.” 

Annual Snake expeditions continued to penetrate, tra- 
verse, and trap the territory under the leadership of such 
men as McKenzie, Alexander Ross, and Peter Skene Ogden. 
Hebard relates: 


By the middle twenties Shoshoni land was being systemat- 
ically covered by bands of trappers from both the Missouri 
and the Columbia. The old Northwest Company had been 
swallowed by the Hudson’s Bay Company in 1821, and a new 
leader, Peter Skene Ogden, who had acquired an interest in 
the former organization a year before the consolidation, ap- 
peared in the Indian country. Between 1824 and 1829, he 
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led his men up and down the streams of Idaho, southwestern 
Montana and northern Utah, finding himself in close compe- 
tition with American trappers who had recently entered the 
region. His journals yield many references to the Shoshoni.** 


In the area described by the headwaters of the Green 
River, the Snake, and the Missouri—truly Shoshoni terri- 
tory—trapping and fur trade prospered. Two changes, 
however, served to bring trappers more in contact with the 
Shoshoni: a change of route and of the rendezvous. With 
keel-boats and bull-boats following the route of Lewis and 
Clark, the early explorers penetrated the new territory via 
the river streams, affording a peripheral approach to the 
Shoshoni. Subsequently the Missouri-Yellowstone route 
relying solely on river transportation was abandoned for a 
more direct land route. Utilizing the horse in 1824-25, 
William Henry Ashley plotted the more direct overland 
route to the Great Salt Lake area via the Platte River and 
South Pass. 


A second change which measurably increased Shoshoni- 
White contact is explained by Dale. 


So long as the fur companies had been engaged merely in 
trade with the Indians, they had been obligated to maintain 
posts at various commercially strategic points to which the 
savages might repair with their peltries. The more remote 
the region penetrated, the more difficult became the task of 
maintaining such posts, while the number of abandoned es- 
tablishments which dotted the upper Missouri country even 
as early as this period, pointed to the futility of ever attempt- 
ing to follow such methods beyond the mountains. For the 
trading-post Ashley had substituted the rendezvous. The 
trappers, proceeding in small, self-supporting groups, pene- 
trated the most remote valleys and streams, assembling only in 
winter for the encampment in some sheltered valley and in 
summer for the rendezvous, both of which could be changed 
from year to year as circumstances demanded. The rendez- 
vous, being movable and temporary, required no permanent 
residence. In fact, the only requisite was that it be conducted 
at a point accessible to the supply trains which came into the 
mountains with the annual stock of ammunition, Indian 
goods, traps, etc., and took out the year’s accumulation of 
furs. An experimental rendezvous had been conducted by 
Thomas Fitzpatrick on the Sweetwater in 1824, but the first 
general meeting of this sort and the real prototype of all that 
followed was conducted by Ashley in Green River Valley in 
the summer of 1825.*° 
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The rendezvous was advantageous to the Indian. Con- 
tacts with white men were seasonal, not continuous. In 
exchange for hides and pelts he secured tobacco, arms, 
vivid colored cloth, and many objects of adornment. But 
a possible source of irritation and conflict arose in the need 
of both parties for horses. The overland route could only 
be maintained with an ample supply of mounts. Indians 
along the route, already mounted 4nd armed, frequently 
drove off bands of horses to be used or subsequently traded, 


The late thirties and early forties saw the end of the 
trapping era and the appearance of a steady stream of ff 
caravans along well established trails. The prairie schooner [ 
was an appreciable threat to the Shoshoni whose domain 
was traversed by it. White men came in great numbers, 
the game disappeared, grazing in favored spots became 
lean. With this new threat a distrust of the aims of white 
men mounted, and in consequence, plundering and pillaging 
increased. | 

Into this area of mounting hostility the first Mormon 
pioneers came to settle on the land of the Shoshoni. Al- 
though the Salt Lake City area was an Indian No-Man’s- 
Land between Ute and Shoshoni, such settlements as Ogden, 
Logan, Franklin, and Malad were familiar and favored 
camping grounds of the Shoshoni. Into an Indian area 7 
peopled by Indians apprehensive and distrustful of the | 
intent of White Man, came people to occupy permanently 
the Indian lands. Although agriculturalists, these new 
arrivals were also grazers, seed gatherers, hunters, and 
fishers. This people, however, had a special view of their 
own mission and the mission of the Indian. But since at this 
time the Indian’s existence was being threatened and his 
ecology disrupted, he was a potential enemy to the Mormon; 
therefore the Mormon, too, shared the views of the frontier 
with regard to the treachery and savagery of the Indian. 
The story of this period of adjustment among the Shoshoni 
is best told in terms of the pioneers who played the leading ff 
roles. ¥ 


Ill 


During the years immediately following 1847, the pio- 
neers of Salt Lake Valley and vicinity were most directly | 
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concerned with providing food and shelter in their new 
desert area. It was two years before serious Indian diffi- 
culties arose. 


The Indians, at first so friendly with the Utah Valley col- 
onists, began their depredations in that vicinity in the summer 
or fall of 1849. Grain was stolen from the fields, cattle and 
horses from the herds, and now and then an arrow from an 
Indian bow would fall uncomfortably near some settler as 
he was out gathering fuel in the river bottoms. 

The first fight with the Indians took place on Battle Creek 
near the site of Pleasant Grove. It occurred in the autumn 
(1849) .3¢ 


In February of 1850 a band of Utes led by Chiefs Elk 
and Opecarry were almost completely annihilated.” Dis- 
turbances in Tooele Valley brought the formation of an 
expedition against the Gosiute in the summer of 1851 
resulting in the annihilation of the male members of the 
Indian camp.” 

The pioneers were few in number; a census as of July, 
1851,° showed a total of 11,354 white inhabitants in the 
Utah Territory distributed as follows: Salt Lake County, 
6,155; Davis County, 1,128; Weber County, 1,143; Utah 
County, 2,005; Sanpete County, 365; Iron County, 360; 
Tooele County, 152; Green River Precinct, 48. As popu- 
lation was concentrated between Ogden and Provo, the 
Indian had been practically displaced from this area. The 
frontiers were now Sanpete County, Iron County, and 
Tooele County, where the pioneers were few and the dis- 
placed Utes and Gosiutes were resisting the noticeable 
Mormon advances and raiding fields and herds for their 
own subsistence. This was not a period of proselyting and 
missions to the Indian, but rather a period during which 
the Mormon leaders viewed very realistically the urgency 
of establishing and securing their position. The years 
1853-54 were years of almost continuous scrimmaging be- 
tween Mormons and Indian bands.“ 

As an index of Church attitude toward the Indian 
during this period, statements of Pres. Brigham Young 
concerning the Indians have been arranged in chronological 
order. The realistic policy of the pioneers toward the 
Indians, as expressed by Brigham Young, was, first, to 
bring the Indians forcibly to terms; second, to teach them 
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the white man’s ethics,’ preferably by example; and 
third, to bring them into the religious fold. That his 
remarks may appear in their true context, some of his 
statements are quoted at length. 


In May of 1853, Brigham Young said: 


The Indians are very much as they say the whites are, that is, 
uncertain—not to be trusted. The Whites may be uncertain, 
but I know the Indians are. I dislike to trust them far. I 
never wish to be injured, nor have this people injured by an 
Indian depredation, committed upon them; and if the Saints 
will do as they are told, they will never suffer from that quar- 
ter in this Territory. 


Take up the history of the first settling of America, and you 
cannot read of a colony ever being settled in the midst of 
savages, without having trouble, and suffering more from 
them than this people have in Utah. What is the reason? 
It is because those people did not know how to take care of 
themselves. We can scarcely read of one colony founded 
among the aborigines in the first settling of this country, 
wherein the tomahawk of wild Indians did not drink the 
blood of whole families. Here there have been no such deeds 
committed ; because when we first entered Utah, we were pre- 
pared to meet all the Indians in these mountains, and kill 
every soul of them if we had been obliged so to do. This prep- 
aration secured to us peace. 


Every settlement that has been made in these valleys of the 
mountains has received strict charges from me, to build in 
the first place, a fort, and live in it until they were sufficiently 
strong to live in a town; to keep their guns and ammunition 
well prepared for any emergency; and never cease to keep up 
a night watch, if any apprehensions of the Indians being hos- 
tile were entertained... . 


I have always acknowledged myself a coward, and hope I 
always may be, to make me cautious enough to preserve my- 
self and my brethren from falling ignobly by a band of In- 
dians. I am satisfied that the men who follow Walker, who is 
the king of the Indians in these mountains, do it out of fear, 
and not because they have real regard for their leader. If 
he becomes hostile, and wishes to commit depredations upon 
the persons or property of this people, he shall be wiped out of 
existence, and every man that will follow him. This is my 
calculation, and I wish you to be ready for it. . . . 


But I am suspicious that this people do not possess the 
faith they should have, therefore I calculate to carry with me 
proper weapons of defense, that if a man should aim a blow 
at my person to take away my life, before he is aware, he him- 
self is numbered with the dead. I have always been thus pre- 
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pared for years. It is a matter of serious doubt in my mind, 
whether this people have faith enough to control the Indians 
of these mountains, by that alone, without works. Again, you 
may pray as fervently for them as for yourselves, which I 
have always done; it is my business to pray for them, and 
seek the redemption of Israel, but something more is wanted 
to hold them at bay... . 


Never permit yourself to sleep in your houses until your 
doors are made perfectly secure, that the Indians cannot 
come in and kill you in your sleep. In this respect the people 
generally are careless, and perfectly unconcerned. Some want 
to be separated far from their neighbors, and own all the land 
around them, saying, “All is right, all is peace, and 
the Indians are perfectly good natured, and wish us 
no harm”; wrapping themselves up in the mantle of security, 
with a few shattered boards roughly put together for a door 
to their houses, and that without any fastening. Were it not 
that the people of this city are kept stirred up continually, 
and teased from time to time by some person on this matter, 
it would not be one year before fifty men could conquer and 
slay the whole of the inhabitants. . . . 


A few words more concerning Walker the Indian. He 
sent word to us that he was coming down to this city to trade. 
That is all right, it is very good. I expect he will be peaceable, 
and the rest of the Indians also. I have no doubt of it. Why? 
Because they dare not be any other way. If they dare be 
otherwise, I know not how quick they would be at war with 
us. But they will be kind and peaceable, because they are 
afraid to die, and that is enough for me.*? 


Two months later, July 31, 1853, Brigham Young 
spoke at length on Indian hostilities. 


I can tell you one thing with regard to excitement and 
war. You may take Israel here, as a community, with all their 
experience, and with all they have passed through in the 
shape of war, and difficulties of various kinds, and these wild 
Indians are actually wiser in their generations in the art of 
war than this people are. They lay better plans, display 
greater skill, and are steadier in their feelings. They are not 
so easily excited, and when excited are not so easily allayed, 
as the men who have come, to inhabit these mountains, from 
where they have been trained and educated in the civilization 
of modern nations. You may not believe this assertion; it is, 
however, no matter whether you do so or not, the fact re- 
mains unaltered, as well as the conviction of my own mind 
regarding it... . 


Now I wish to say to you who are fearing and trembling, 
do not be afraid at all, for it is certain if we should be killed 
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off by the Indians, we could not die any younger; this is about 
as good a time as can be for us to die, and if we all go to- 
gether, why you know, we shall have a good company along 
with us; it will not be lonesome passing through the valley, 
which is said to have a veil drawn over it. . . . 


I do not know but the time may come, and that speedily, 
when I shall build a fort myself in this city, and those who 
are disposed can go into it with me, while the rest can stay 
out. When I see it is absolutely necessary to do this, I shall 
do it. If the people of Utah Territory would do as they were 
told, they would always be safe. If the people in San Pete 
County had done as they were told, from the beginning of 
that settlement, they would have been safe at this time, and 
would not have lost their cattle. The day before yesterday, 
Friday, July 29th, the Indians came from the mountains, to 
Father Allred’s settlement, and drove off all the stock, 
amounting to two hundred head. If the people had done 
as they were told, they would not have suffered this severe 
loss, which is a just chastisement. . . . 


I have told you, from the beginning, you would need forts, 
where to build them, and how strong. I told you, six years 
ago, to build a fort that the Devil could not get into, unless 
you were disposed to let him in, and that would keep out the 


Indians... . 


Let every man and woman who has a house make that house 
a fort, from which you can kill ten where you can now only 
kill one, if Indians come upon you. ... 


And I have always been in the habit of sleeping with one 
eye open, and if I cannot then sufficiently watch, I will get 
my wife to help me. Let an hostile band of Indians come 
round my house, and I am good for quite a number of them. 
If one hundred should come, I calculate that only fifty would 
be able to go to the next house, and if the Saints there used 
up the other fifty, the third house would be safe. . . . 

I have studied the Indian character sufficiently to know 
what the Indians are in war. I have been with them more or 
less from my youth upward, where they have often had wars 
among themselves. Let every man, woman, and child, that 
can handle a butcher knife, be good for one Indian, and you 
are safe... . 


There will always be Indians or somebody else to chastise 
you, until you come to that spot; so amen to the present In- 
dian trouble, for it is all right. I am just as willing the rebel- 
lious of this people should be kicked and cuffed, and mobbed, 
and hunted by the Indians, as not, for I have preached to 
them until I am tired.... 


This very same Indian Walker has a mission upon him, 
and I do not blame him for what he is now doing; he is help- 
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ing me to do the will of the Lord to this people, he is doing 
with a chastening rod what I have failed to accomplish with 
soft words, while I have been handing out my substance, feed- 
ing the hungry, comforting the sick. . . . 


Take care of your grain, and take care of yourselves, that 
no enemy come to slay you. Be always on hand to meet them 
with death, and send them to hell, if they come to you. May 
God bless you all. Amen.** 


At a general conference, April 6, 1854, Brigham Young 
spoke on the proper treatment of the Indians, exhibiting 
a less belligerent attitude. Besides revealing his insight 
into Indian culture, he explored two problems: Indian- 
Mormon relations, and the individual rather than group 
responsibility of the Indian. 


If the inhabitants of this Territory, my brethren, had 

‘ never condescended to reduce themselves to the practices of 
the Indians, (as few of them have,) to their low, degraded 
condition, and in some cases even lower, there never would 
have been any trouble between us and our red neighbors. 


This is the key to the whole of it. Young men, middle 
aged, and boys have been in the habit of mingling with the 
Indians—of going to their camp and trading with them a 
little; and they have tried to cheat them. They have sat 
down in their wickiups and talked with them in the most ludi- 
crous manner: they have gambled with them and run horses 
with them, and then have taken a game of fisticuff with them. 
If they had treated them as Indians and as their degraded 
conditions demanded, it would have manifested their superi- 
ority, and a foundation for difficulties would not have been 
laid.... 


Another statement upon the same occasion reveals 
extent to which the Indian was being displaced and 
probable cause of his reduced resistance: 


They came pretty nigh starving to death last winter; and 
they now see, if they are driven from these valleys in winter, 
they must perish; therefore, they now want to make good 
peace. Treat them kindly, and treat them as Indians, and not 
as your equals. ... 


On individual Indian responsibilty the Mormon leader 
said : 


I want to say a few words on Indian character. When 
one tribe of Indians are at war with another, if a few sally out 
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and kill a warrior of the opposite party, that tribe will watch 
their opportunity, and perhaps go and kill men, women, and 
children of the other tribe. They do not care whom they kill, if 
they can kill any of the tribe. This has been taught them from 
age to age. The inhabitants of the United States have treated 
the Indians in like manner. If but one person or only a few 
were guilty of committing a depredation upon a white settle- 
ment, they have chastised the whole tribe for the crime, 
and would perhaps kill those who would fight and die for 
them. 


But no mercy can be shown the poor Indians. No. “We 
will kill the whole of you, if we can,” instead of hunting out 
those who have committed the depredation, and chastising 
them according to their deserts. We must shun this practice, 
and teach them that the man who has committed the depre- 
dation is the man that must pay the penalty, and not the 
whole tribe. It is our duty to teach them good morals and the 
principles of the Gospel of Christ. We are their saviors. 


As I have done all the time, I tell you again today, I will 
not consent to your killing one Indian for the sin of another.** 


Speaking in September of 1857, ten years after the 
first pioneers reached the valley, Pres. Young refers in a 


preterit sense to Indian threats to the Mormons: 


It has cost the Government hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars more for the Indians in other territories than it has in 
this; and I have saved the Government hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars, by keeping the Indians peaceable in Utah. . .. 


Probably scores of persons have been killed; animals have 
been taken from nearly all the emigrants that have passed on 
that road; and the Indians in that region [here he refers to 
Shoshoni in Box Elder County] have now more stock than 
they know how to take care of; and they come into settle- 
ments with their pockets full of gold. The whites first com- 
menced on the Indians; and now if they do not quit such con- 
duct, they must stop travelling through this country; for it is 
more than I can do to keep the Indians still under such out- 
rageous treatment... . 


These Lamanites begin to have a knowledge of their fore- 
fathers, and they are cultivating the earth. Here were the 
most degraded classes of Indians to be found; but now there 
is not a tribe so enlightened, nor one that has so good a knowl- 
edge of its real position and standing before the Lord as have 
some of these Utah Indians. It is now very different with 
them to what it was when we first came here. It is now be- 
coming a universal practice with them to punish the guilty, 
and not the innocent; they have been taught that from the 
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time we first came here. Talk with them, and you will learn 
that they have a good deal of knowledge. They must be saved, 
for they are the children of Abraham.** 


The citations reveal Pres. Brigham Young as a leader 
who faced the new problems of the frontier realistically. 
Over the period of that ten years covered by the quotations, 
a variation of the prevailing attitude, both on the part of 
the pioneers and the Indians, seems discernible. During 
the late forties there was little Indian-White conflict. The 
Indians saw little difference between the few Mormons 
and the pattern of the Rendezvous. Then, too, the area 
first occupied was peripheral to both the Ute and the Sho- 
shoni. Difficulties were few. During the early fifties the 
pioneers increased in numbers and expanded territorially. 
Choicer Indian lands were occupied, and the hungry Indian 
viewed the increasing number of cattle and horses as fair 
prey for raiding and plundering, and, as Brigham Young 
observes, the Indian concept of blood revenge made every 
pioneer a fair victim. 


Commenting on a battle in 1856 Whitney relates: 


It was known as the “Tintic War.” A sub-chief of the 
Utes named Tintic was the ring-leader of the hostiles, some 
of whom dwelt in a valley called Tintic, and others in Cedar 
Valley, both west of Utah Lake. The provocation came from 
the Indians, who, lacking food, began stealing cattle from the 
herds in that vicinity.*® 


The completeness with which the pioneers routed the 
Indians in the successive scrimmages is reflected in Indian 
attitudes years later when proselyting was being systematic- 
ally carried on. 


In the late fifties new converts were arriving in numbers, 
expansion and colonization were stepped up, peace with 
the Indian through domination and displacement had been 
achieved in the heart of the inland colony. To secure the 
route of arrival and to open up new areas, colonizing 
companies were sent in all directions. Along with each 
group went a certain few whose interests and abilities en- 
abled them to work among the Indians as ambassadors 
of understanding and preachers of Mormonism. The first 
to appear among the Shoshoni were James S. Brown, E. B. 
Ward, Isaac Bullock, and James Davis. 
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This is the first of three articles by Dr. Dibble 
on Mormon missions to the Indians. The sec- 
ond, which will appear in the April issue, will 
deal with specific activities of early missionaries. 


FOOTNOTES 


*Research for this article was conducted under a fellowship grant from the Utah 
Humanities Research Foundation. 

*A variety of terms was used by the early explorers to describe these Indians; 
they were called Snakes or Diggers, or they were named after their principal 
food source. 

*I am following a recent classification of languages by B. L. Whorf, based on 
correspondence with Mr. Whorf. See also Julian H. Steward, “Linguistic 
Distributions and Political Groups of the Great Basin,” American Anthro- 
pologist, XXXIX (1937), 625. 

‘Julian H. Steward, Basin-Plateau Aboriginal Sociopolitical Groups, Bulletin 
120, Bureau of American Ethnology (Washington, 1938), p. 12. 

*Robert H. Lowie, The Crow Indians (New York, 1935), p. 241. 

*Grace Raymond Hebard, Washakie (Cleveland, 1930), p. 21. 

"Although this account of seasonal movements is based on Steward (Basin... 
Groups), the writer was able to verify them from conversations with an 
aged Eastern Shoshoni (Ammon Pubagie) at Washakie, Utah (1945). 

*Steward, “Linguistic Distributions,” p. 632. 


“The Journal of John Boardman,” Utah Historical Quarterly, vol. II, no. 5 
(October, 1929), p. 107. 


—_— N. = Among the Shoshones (Salt Lake City, Utah, 1910), pp. 
, 48, 75. 


“James E. Talmage, A Study of the Articles of Faith (Salt Lake City, Utah, 
1925), p. 255. 

"George H. Hansen and H. Alvah Fitzgerald, A History of American Indian 
Origin Theories, Proceedings of the Utah Academy of Sciences, VIII 
(Provo, Utah, 1931), 17. 

"See Book of Mormon (Salt Lake City, Utah, 1920), 2 Nephi 5:21. 

“James ele Sunday Night Radio Talks (Salt Lake City, Utah, 1931), 
pp. -3. 

“Book of Mormon, 2 Nephi 30:6. 


“See F. Juan de Torquemada, Monarquia Indiana (Madrid, 1723), I, 23; 
— Martinez del Rio, Los Origenes Americanos (Mexico, 1943), 
p. 27. 

“There is nothing in the Book of Mormon which would exclude the possibility 
of other migrations to the New World over a distinct route and during an 
earlier or later period, but in popular parlance the term “Lamanite”’ was 
and is used synonymously with “American Indian.” The late Pres. Anthony 
W. Ivins said in 1929: “It [the Book of Mormon] does not tell us that no 
one was here before them [the Book of Mormon people]. It does not tell 
us that people did not come after.” (L.D.S. Conference Reports, April, 
1929, p. 16.) 

"Doctrine and Covenants, sec. 32, verses 1-3. 

*Parley Parker Pratt, The Autobiography of Parley Parker Pratt (New York, 
1874), p. 49. 

*Ibid., p. 54. 

*A. William Lund, “Missions to the Indians,” The Relief Society Magazine, 
XXXII (Salt Lake City, Utah, 1945), 451. 

*Pratt, Autobiography, p. 56. 

*Ibid., p. 58. 

*Ibid., p. 61. 
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*Very Reverend W. R. Harris, The Catholic Church in Utah (Salt Lake City, 
Utah, 1909), p. 177. 

*Ibid., p. 182. 

"Steward, Basin ... Groups, p. 221. 

*Wilson (p. 132) writes of listening to an old Indian named Morogonia tell of 
seing his first white men, Lewis and Clark. 

“Harrison Clifford Dale, The Ashley-Smith Explorations and the Discovery of 
a Central Route to the Pacific, 1822-1829 (Glendale, Calif., 1941), p. 28. 

“Grace Raymond Hebard, Sacajawea (Glendale, Calif., 1933), p. 31. See also 
Dale, p. 34 

"Hebard, p. 33. 

“Even at this date, contact between the Shoshoni and the Spanish to the south 
is probable. As early as 1818 (Hebard, p. 22), or even 1811 (Dale, p. 33), 
the Green River was known as Spanish River or Rio Verde. Laroque, a 
contemporary of Lewis and Clark, reports a Snake Indian of the Big Horn 
whose tribe had had dealings with the Spanish of the south. See Dale, p. 52. 

“Hebard, p. 36. 

“Dale, p. 114. 

*“Ibid., p. 107. 

*Orson F. Whitney, The History of Utah (Salt Lake City, Utah, 1892), I, 423. 

"Ibid., I, 430. 

“Ibid., I, 432. 

*Ibid., I, 457. The whole question of Indian-white relations in southern Utah 
and the problem of Indian slave traffic during this period is ably discussed 
by Juanita Brooks (“Indian Relations on the Mormon Frontier,” Utah 


Historical Quarterly, XII, 1-48). 
“Whitney, I, 508-529. 
“For an example of this technique, see pp. 30-32 of this issue. [Eds.] 
“Brigham Young, Journal of Discourses (Liverpool, 1854), I, 104-108. 
“Ibid., I, 162-172. 
“Ibid., VI (1859), 327-329. 
“Ibid., V (1858), 236. 
“Whitney, I, 552. 





SONGS AND BALLADS OF THE 
UTAH PIONEERS 


Lester A. Hubbard 


I 


Singing has been one of the salient activities of Mormon 
people since the establishment of the Church more than a 
hundred years ago. The leaders of the Church, it seems, 
realized the unifying force of community singing and fre- 
quently encouraged it because doctrines, ideals, and aims 
of the people could be imparted through this medium as 
well as through preaching. The congregation sang in their 
religious assemblies and in their social gatherings. More- 
over, groups, congregated in homes, frequently entertained 
themselves with hymns and non-religious songs. 

Evidence of the popularity of religious and other serious 
hymns is found in a small pocket edition (1840) of “Sacred 
Hymns and Spiritual Songs,” signed by Brigham Young, 
Parley P. Pratt, and John Taylor. In the preface to the 
twenty-second edition in 1897 the publisher asserts: 


No book published by or for the Latter-day Saints has run 
through so many editions or been sold so extensively as 
this Hymn Book, of which this is the twenty-second edition. 
The demand for it continues unabated and since the publi- 
cation of the Latter-day Saints’ Psalmody, which contains 
music for every hymn in this book, a new interest has been 
added to it and its usefulness enhanced. 


In addition to the hymns in this collection, the Mormons 
composed other songs and ballads, and occasionally pub- 
lished them in books and newspapers. Judging from the 
contents of a number of these songs, one may assume they 
were designed to give solidarity to the family life and estab- 
lish group loyalty and perseverance in times of both pros- 
perity and adversity. 
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To most of the Mormons, their being driven from their 
homes in Missouri and Illinois implied hardship and death. 
The stanzas below, written by John R. Young, nephew of 
Brigham Young, give expression to their feelings. The first 
stanza tells of the grief of the Mormon people who were 
forced to leave their homes and the Nauvoo Temple; the 
second voices their apprehensions regarding their hardships 
on the journey westward; and the third, their optimism and 
determination to win the struggle against all obstacles. 


The silvery note of the temple bell 

That we loved so deep and well; 

And a pang of grief would swell the heart 
And the scalding tears in anguish start 

As we silently gaze on our dear old homes. 


God pity the exiles when the storms come down— 
When the snow-laden clouds hang low on the ground, 
When the chill blast of winter, with frost on his breath 
Sweeps through the tents like the angel of death! 
When the sharp cry of childbirth is heard on the air, 
And the voice of the father breaks down in his prayer, 
As he pleads with Jehovah his loved ones to spare! 


Push on, push on, you struggling Saints, 
The clouds are breaking fast, 

It is no time to doubt or faint, 

The Rubicon is past. 

Behind us the storms and rivers lie; 
Before the sun shines bright, 

And we must win or we must die— 

We cannot shun the fight.’ 


As men and women trudged across the plains, they im- 
provised and sang handcart songs* and others delineating 
their experiences on the way. The optimism often expressed 
in these compositions urged them onward and helped to 
mitigate the monotony and fatigue they endured. The 
following chorus comes from one of these songs remembered 
by several old people in Utah. 


Some must push and some must pull 
As we go marching up the hill; 

So merrily on the way we go 

Until we reach the valley.’ 


. The first company of Mormons arrived in the Salt Lake 
region July 24, 1847, which became a day for celebration 
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in Utah territory. As might well be expected, singing com. 
prised a part of the entertainment on that important 
occasion. For the first celebration Eliza R. Snow composed | 
this song, which was sung by a group of young girls. 


Columbia’s glory is a theme 

That with our lives’ warm pulses grew, 
But, ah, ’tis fled, and like a dream 

Its ghost is fluttering in our view. 


Shall we when gasping ’neath its wave 
Extol the beauties of the sea, 

Or, lashed upon fair freedom’s grave, 
Proclaim the strength of liberty? 


Her dying groan, her funeral knell, 
We’ve heard, but, ah, we had to fly, 
And now, alas, we know too well 
Her days of freedom have gone by. 


Protection faints, and justice cowers, 
Redress is stumbering on the heath, 
And ’tis in vain to lavish flowers 
Upon our country’s fading wreath. 


Better implore His aid divine 

Whose arm can make His people free 
Than decorate the hollow shrine 

Of our departed liberty.* 


Evidently the Mormons did not readily forget the 
physical hardships they had endured and their clashes with 
the “gentiles.” Very likely they did not want to forget them. 
There was something heroic in their achievements—remov- 
ing themselves from enemy interference and crossing a for- 
midable stretch of uninhabited country. They derived 
satisfaction, therefore, from singing about their sufferings 
and from the reiteration that, with divine aid assured, hap- 
pier days were coming. Stephen Foster’s “Hard Times, 
Come Again No More” became a widely known favorite in 
Utah. Composed to the same tune, “Brighter Days in 
Store” more specifically recounts their experiences and 
gives an assurance of a brighter future. 


I will sing of the Mormons, the people of the Lord 
Since the time that Joseph prayed for light, 

And the ways they’ve been guided by Jesus’s Holy word 
And saved by the power of His might. 
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Chorus 


*Tis the song, ’tis the sigh of the Mormons; 

Hard times, hard times long have pressed us sore. 
Many days we have lingered 

Around our cabin door, 

But, now we’ve brighter days in store. 


Each time that the wicked have tried to overthrow 
And to bring the work of God to naught, 

The way has been opened for the Saints to escape, 
A ram in the thicket was caught. 


The grasshoppers, crickets and mobbers all combined 
Were powerless to crush our noble cause, 

The more we are hated—the more we are maligned, 
The more the church of Jesus grows.° 


In “All Are Talking of Utah,” there is a more jubilant 
self-assurance that the Utah territory and “the noted Mor- 
mons” would play an important role in the future, in spite 
of government intervention. Sung to the tune of “March- 
ing Through Georgia,” this chauvinistic song, giving outlet 


to Mormon enthusiasm, implies defiance to outside inter- 
ference. 


There’s Utah and the Mormons in Congress, pulpit, press, 
Utah and the Mormons in every place, I guess; 

We must be growing greater; we can’t be growing less, 
For all are talking of Utah. 


Chorus 


Hurrah! Hurrah! the Mormons have the name; 
Hurrah! Hurrah! they’re on the road to fame; 

No matter what they style us, we’re all about the same, 
For all are talking of Utah. 


They say that Utah cannot be numbered as a state; 
They wish our lands divided, but left it rather late. 

It’s hard to tell the Mormons what yet may be their fate, 
For all are talking of Utah. 


They say they’ll send_.an army and put the Mormons right, 
Release their wives and children and put us men to flight, 
Whatever may be coming, I guess they think it’s right, 

For all are talking of Utah. 
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Whatever may be coming, we cannot well forsee; 

It must be the railroad or some great prodigy ; 

At least the noted Mormons are watching what ’twill be, 
For all are talking of Utah.® 


The pioneers had hoped that their conflicts with the 
federal government had ended when they came west, but 
misunderstandings between them and the federal officials 
culminated in Johnston’s Army’s being sent to Utah territory 
to control “the rebellious Mormons.” News of the coming 
of this army reached the Church leaders July 24, 1857, when 
the Mormons were celebrating the tenth anniversary of 
their arrival. The bitter resentment voiced in the two fol- 
lowing stanzas was directed against the troops, commanded 
until late summer by General W. S. Harney. 


Lo, the whelps of Missouri loudly boast, 
And Harney echoes from hill to hill, 
While every ass that’s seeking a post 

Is loudly braying the Mormons to kill! 


But Brigham with a steady hand 

Guides Zion’s Ship of State aright, 

And with Jehovah’s helping hand 

She’ll weather the seas on this stormy night.’ 


On September 29, 1857, General Daniel H. Wells went 
to Echo Canyon to establish “headquarters for about 1,250 
men from the Militia districts” and prepare for resistance 
against “the oncoming Johnston’s Army.” The Mormon sol- 
diers who participated in this resistance composed and sang 
“A Song of 1857,”° a challenging defiance to the federal 
troops, with reference to the burning of the supply trains by 
a detachment of Mormons led by Lot Smith. 

The foregoing songs illustrate but a few of those which 
expressed community interests and attitudes of the pioneers. 
They sang about their Church leaders,’ too—about polyg- 
amy, “gentiles,’” Mormon Battalion, Black Hawk War, and 
colonization of outlying settlements. Since these voiced the 
interests of the group, a fair portion of them has been re- 
corded in books and magazines; others have been preserved 
in manuscripts in Mormon homes. 
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Although many of the early songs approved by the 
Mormon authorities reflect the religious and community 
life of this region, they do not necessarily represent a cross- 
section of pioneer song and ballad. As in other areas in 
America, the inhabitants learned old-world ballads, many 
of which came from England, Ireland, Scotland, and the 
Scandinavian countries. They also sang sentimental and 
humorous songs and ballads which were then, and still are, 
popular with the folk of various parts of America. Of the 
three hundred which I have collected in Utah during the 
past year, thirteen are variants of old ballads in the Child 
collection, and sixty-three have been identified as variants 
of other folk songs and ballads which scholars have collected 
in different parts of the United States. Many of the others 
are popular songs widely known during the second half of 
the nineteenth century.” 

Some of the subjects included in this collection are the 
Civil War, Negro slavery, Indians, work, domestic life, love, 
courtship, marriage, trials of husbands and wives, pleasure 
of wine, drunkards, orphans, widows, highwaymen, humor- 
ous people and situations, farm life, and the Mountain 
Meadow Massacre. The songs now collected in Utah and 
others yet available suggest that the range of subjects, at 
least, is as wide as that of pioneer peoples in other parts of 
America. 

One of the most interesting groups of popular songs and 
ballads deals with courtship, jilted lovers, and the joys, 
troubles and sorrows of husbands, wives and children. 
According to Mrs. Travis Heed of Ogden and her sister 
Mrs. Salley A. Hubbard of Salt Lake City, many 
of these were sung in the home of their father, George J. 
Marsh, who lived in Willard from 1854 until he moved to 
Ogden in 1875 to practice law. “Father, mother, the girls 
and boys at our home and groups who congregated there,” 
Mrs. Hubbard said, “all sang, and we learned most of the 
songs we knew by hearing others sing them. Especially the 
humorous ones were often included in our public entertain- 
ments. We sang many love songs, also, some of which our 
grandparents knew.” 

Of the love songs, the four which follow are representa- 
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tive of those sung by the Marsh family. From Charles Wag. 
ner, a house painter who emigrated from Russia, the girls 
learned “Mollie, Dear Mollie.” The others were also learned 
from various people through oral transmission. 


MOLLIE, DEAR MOLLIE 


The clouds have dispersed and the moon shines so clear, 
The face of the heavens is bright now, my dear, 

My heart whispers true, there is joy yet for thee, 

So Mollie, dear Mollie dear, then come love with me. 


Chorus 


Come, come, come, then with me, 
Mollie, dear Mollie dear, come then with me. 
Come, come, come, then with me, 
Mollie, dear Mollie dear, come then with me. 


My mother’s neat cabin adown the boureen, 
Old Father McGuire for two hours has been, 
And I’ve bought the ring, oh, Kushen McCree, 
So Mollie, dear Mollie dear, come then with me. 


Chorus 


I know your heart’s sore to leave your dear home, 
And over the wide waste of water to roam, 

But with true friends we, darling, will be, 

So Mollie, dear Mollie dear, then come with me. 


THE MERRIEST GIRL THAT’S OUT 


With laughter and good humor 
Now I pass my time away, 

And while I’m here I’ll do my best 
To please you with this lay; 

Then come along and join my song 
And raise a merry shout 

To welcome me, for I’m, you see, 
The merriest girl that’s out. 


Chorus 


Now then, young men, don’t be melancholy. 
Just see, like me, if you can be jolly. 

For if everything goes wrong with me, 

I never sulk or pout; I am and I always was 
The merriest girl that’s out. 
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The gentlemen complain and say 
I’m such a dreadful flirt, 

But if they will make love to me 
Their hearts I’m sure to hurt. 
Really I can’t help laughing 
When I see them sigh aloud, 

For sentiment it don’t hurt me, 
For I’m the merriest girl that’s out. 


To balls and parties I oft go, 

For dancing I admire, 

And walking is the thing I own 

Of which I never tire, 

And should my partner squeeze my hand, 
I know what I’m about, 

It pleases him and it don’t hurt me, 

I’m the merriest girl that’s out.” 


THE GIRLS ARE ALL MARRIED BUT ME 


Who'll bid for a wife will take me for life, 
Bachelors, widowers bid far of the fee. 

Of the lot I’m the last, you’d better bid fast, 

For the girls are all married, all married but me. 


See what a nice little bargain am I, 

How slender my waist, what a rougish black eye, 
Aye oh! who loves me? 

The girls are all married, all married but me. 


I’m young and I’m winning; pray make a beginning; 
I’m wasting away like some tropical fruit. 

Here’s a mouth for a kiss, such a chance would you miss? 
When the girls are all married, all married but me. 


Oh, pray make a bid, for I know I shall suit 
Whoever weds me to the end of my life. 

I'll promise and vow I’Il make a good wife, 

For the girls are all married, all married but me. 


GRANDMA WOULD HAVE DIED AN OLD MAID 


My grandma she lived in yonder little green, 
A fine old lady as ever was seen. 

She often cautioned me with care 

Of all false men to beware. 


Refrain 


Timee aye timee um tum timee umpee tay 
Grandma herself would have died an old maid. 
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The first that come courting me was little Johnny Green 
As fine a young man as ever was seen, 

But the words of my grandmother run in my head, 

And I couldn’t hear one word he said. 


bd 


The next came courting me was little Ellis Love, 
And then we met with a joyous love, 

With a joyous love and I couldn’t be afraid, 
Better to get married than die an old maid. 


Thinks I to myself there is some mistake; 

What a fuss and fume old folks do make; 

If the boys and the girls had all been afraid, 
Grandma herself would have died an old maid.'” 


Another group, mostly ballads, consists largely of trage- 
dies and laments of forsaken and disappointed lovers. In- [ 
cluded are the doleful “Mary of the Wild Moor,” “Why 
Did You Ever Leave Me, Darling?” “Farewell, Farewell J 
Forever,” “The False Young Man I Lost,” and versions of 
the widely known “Barbara Allen,” “Gipsy Davy,” “Willie 
Taylor,” “Johnny Doyle,” “Broomfield Hill,” “Joe Bowers,” 
“Kitty Wells,” and “The Butcher Boy.” 


FAREWELL, FAREWELL FOREVER 


Thou has learned to love another; thou has broken every vow; 
We have parted from each other and my heart is lonely now; 
I’ve taught my looks to shun thee when coldly we have met, 
And another smile has won thee and the voice I can’t forget. 


Chorus 


Oh, is it well to sever this heart from thine forever? 
I can’t forget thee, never; farewell, farewell forever. 


We have met in scenes of pleasure; we have met in halls of pride, 
I have seen the new-found treasure as I gazed upon my bride. 

I marked the timid luster of your downcast happy eye; 

I have seen you gaze upon her, forgetting I was nigh. 


A woman’s pride will leave her and a woman’s love will grieve her; 
Life is fled when love deceives her; farewell, farewell forever. 

We have met and we have parted, and I uttered scarce a word; 
Like a guilty thing I started when thy well known voice I heard. 


But your looks were stern and altered, and your voice was cold 
and high, 

And my traitor courage faltered, and I dared not greet thine eye; 

I grieve that ere I met thee, fain, fain would I forget thee, 

It’s folly to forget thee; farewell, farewell forever. 
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WILLIE TAYLOR 


Willie Taylor was a playful sailor, 
Full of love and full of glee. 

Just as he was about for to marry, 
Then was called away. 


Sally’s parents all flew on her, 

Filled her heart with grief and woe; 
She dressed herself in a man’s apparel, 
For a soldier she must go. 


One morning as she was exercising, 
Exercising among them all, 

A silver twist flew from her braces, 

The captain spied her milk-white breast. 


The sergeant called her into his parlor, 
Asked her what she wanted there. 

Sir, I’m in search of one of your soldiers, 
One of your soldiers that I love dearly. 


Pray come tell me what his name is, 
His name it is Sir Willie Taylor, 
Lately got married to an Indian lady, 
Worth ten thousand every year. 


You rise up tomorrow morning, 
Early by the break of day, 

And there you'll spy Sir Willie Taylor 
Walking out with his lady gay. 


She rose up the very next morning, 
Early by the break of day, 

And there she saw Sir Willie Taylor 
Walking out with his lady gay. 


A sword and pistol, she called for them; 
They were brought at her command, 
And as she shot Sir Willie Taylor 

He led the lady by the right hand. 


He rolled over, and he rolled over; 

He rolled over on his right side. 

Saying adieu, adieu to thee pretty Sally; 
Once I thought you’d be my bride. 


Adieu, adieu to old, old England, 
Adieu, adieu to old, old France, 
Adieu, adieu to thee, pretty Sally, 
Once I thought you’d be my bride. 
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KITTY WELLS 


You ask what makes this darkey weep, 

Why he like others am not gay, 

What makes the tears to roll down his cheek 
From early morn till close of day. 

My stories darkeys you shall hear, 

For in my memory fresh it dwells, 

*T will cause you all to shed a tear 

On the grave of my sweet Kitty Wells. 


Chorus 


The birds were singing in the morning, 
The myrtle and the ivy were in bloom. 
The sun o’er the hills was a dawning, 
*Twas there I laid her in the tomb. 


I never shall forget the day, 

When we together roamed the dell; 

I kissed her cheeks and named the day 
That I would marry Kitty Wells. 

But death came in my cabin door 

And stole from me my joy and pride, 
And when I found she was no more, 

I laid my banjo down and cried. 


I ofttimes wish that I was dead 

And laid beside her in the tomb; 

The sorrow that bows down my head 
Is silent in the midnight gloom. 
Springtime has no charm for me; 
Flowers are blooming in the dell, 

But I do not see that sweet form, 

*Tis the form of my sweet Kitty Wells. 


Different from the laments and tragedies of lovers are 
the songs which narrate the impediments to the progress of 
love or tell of significant discoveries after marriage. Others 
denounce marriage, or at least caution husbands and wives 
of the pitfalls and disasters in the married state. Mrs. Jane 
Parsons of Willard sang “I’m Ninety-five” in public enter- 
tainments. Amos Andrews, who crossed the plains with the 


> 39 


pioneers, taught the “Widows A-courtin’ ” to his nephews, 
who also sang “Josephus Orange Blossom,” “My Nose 
Sticks Out a Feet,” and “Going It Blind” when they were 
cowboys on Promontory. 
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IPM NINETY-FIVE 


I’m ninety-five, I’m ninety-five, 
And to live single I will contrive; 
Single I am and single I’ll be, 

You young men needn’t flatter me. 
No, oh aye oh; no, oh aye oh, 

You young men needn’t flatter me. 


Do you thing I’d marry? No, not I, 
To have six brats to squall and cry, 
Six brats I’m sure to have I know, 
For the fortune teller told me so, 
For the fortune teller told me so. 


Higglety, pigglety, needles and pins, 
Matrimony and sorrow begins, 

But a maid I’ve lived and a maid I'll die, 
For a wedded life is all me eye, 

Yes, ’tis all me eye; yes, ’tis all me eye, 
For a wedded life is all me eye. 


JOSEPHUS ORANGE BLOSSOM 


My name it is Josephus Orange Blossom, 
I can dance, do any sort of thing, 

I can play upon the fiddle and the banjo, 
Oh, lawsa massey can’t I make ’em ring. 


One night when the bedbugs were a-creeping, 
I thought on this Cantelena I would call, 

So up to the door I went a-creeping, 

I saw her dressing for a fancy ball. 


One eye and pretty teeth lay on the table, 
Her golden curls she took down off the peg, 
And I laughed about as loud as I was able 
When I saw her screwing on a wooden leg. 


I was red hot, I guess not, 

But I want no more my Cantelena for my wife, 
So I packed my trunk and quickly I did travel, 
For I never was so sold in all my life. 


WIDOWS A-COURTIN’ 


The widows a-courtin’, they mean you no harm; 
The devil’s right in them I sadly affirm. 

Hold your hands, madam, awhile if you can; 
Your passion will cool and you’ll know who I am. 
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“I’m John Michael Dennis, so that is my name, 
To see your own daughter, on purpose I came.” 
“To see my own daughter, you villain,” cried she, 
“Do you think my daughter is goin’ afore me? 


“Now ain’t it a pity that a girl so young 

Can get all the sweethearts and I can get none.” 
“My pockets are empty and I am at large, 

And you are a widow who bears a great charge.” 


“A widow,” says she, “do you despise the name?” 
She up with her broomstick and at me she came; 
She beat me, she banged me; at last I got clear; 
I mounted my steed and homeward did steer. 


My head it was bruised and my bones they were sore ; 
There never was a poor devil so broomsticked before. 
Come all young men that are seeking for wives, 
Don’t marry these creatures, no not for your lives. 


MY NOSE STICKS OUT A FEET 


When I was one foot high 

I was my mother’s joy; 

In fact the girls all said 

I was a handsome boy. 

It’s true that I was handsome, 

My face it was complete 

Except this great big nose of mine, 
My nose stuck out a feet. 


When I was ten years old 

I wasn’t worth a darn, 

My father he sent me to school, 

I didn’t have sense to learn. 

I soon got tired of books and school 
And burned daddy’s stack of wheat, 
And he got mad and pulled my nose 
And pulled it out a feet. 


Then I went a courtin’, 

I sha’nt tell where I went; 

The girl asked me what I wanted 

And what it was I meant. 

I set my chair down by her side 

And in it took a seat; 

Her mother snickered right out and said 
Your nose sticks out a feet. 


Then I went a-traveling, 
I never could go right; 
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I traveled just a half a day 

And then put up at night, 

And what do you think they laid me on? 
*Twas nothing but a sheet; 

It covered half my body, 

And my nose stuck out a feet. 


Then I went to New Orleans 

To see the big giraffe, 

The people called me a kangaroo 
And of course at me did laugh. 

I run against a great big deer, 

It knocked me in the street, 

It tore my coat and hurt my head 
And skinned my nose a feet. 


But when I got to New Orleans 
There were many people there; 

They thought that I was handsome 
And of course at me did stare. 

I fell in love with a pretty young girl; 
Our lips they couldn’t meet. 

My nose it pushed her bonnet off 
And I missed her just a feet. 


GOING IT BLIND 


I was first introduced to my wife at the ball, 

Of the fair ones her graces exceeded them all; 
From that moment to love my heart did incline, 
And since, I’ve repented for going it blind. 


Chorus 


Take care, go it easy and make this a rule; 

Go it slow, go it slow, boys, and don’t be a fool; 
When the passion of love does your heart first inspire 
Don’t marry until you stop and inquire. 


That night at the ball she was dressed in great taste; 
She had features so small and a sweet little waist, 

And her beaming eyes shone like the diamonds at night; 
I decided at once I’d make her my wife. 


We were married at last, but I found out too late 
That her smiles and her graces soon turned to hate; 
Her glossy black hair soon faded red 

And washing her face left freckles instead. 


Her pearly white teeth she takes out ever night; 
Bad temper is all she inherits by right. 
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She builds with a bustle that uplifts behind, 
And that’s what I got for going it blind. 


Pertinent to the successful family life on the frontier 
were the lessons taught in “Waste Not, Want Not.” 


WASTE NOT, WANT NOT 


When a child I lived at Lincoln with my parents at the farm 
The lesson that my mother taught to me was quite a charm 
She would often take me on her knee when tired of childish play 
And as she would press me to her breast I’d hear my mother say 


Chorus 


Waste not, want not is the maxim I would teach 

Let your watchword be dispatched and practice what you preach 
Never let your fancies like the sunbeams pass you by 

For you'll never miss the water till the well runs dry 


As years rolled on I grew to be a mischief-making boy 
Destruction seemed the only rule; it was my only joy 
And oft do I remember when ofttimes well chastized 
My father sat beside me and thus did me advise 


When I arrived at manhood, I embarked in public life 

I found it was a rugged road bestrewn with care and strife 
I speculated foolishly; my losses were severe 

But still a very little voice kept whispering in my ear 


I studied strict economy and found to my surprise 

My funds instead of sinking, very quickly they did rise 

I grasped each chance and always struck the iron while ’twas hot 
Seized each opportunity and never once forgot 


I’m married, now I’m happy; I’ve a careful little wife 

We live in peace and harmony devoid of care and strife 

Fortune smiles upon us; we have little children three 

And the lesson that I teach them as they prattle round my knee.*® 


“Build Me a Cot,” which alludes to life in the south, 
might well apply to any young husband. 


Go build me a cot in the valley I love, 

A tent in the greenwood, a home in the grove, 
‘I care not how far back in the woods it might be 
If my dearest Lucy will but share it with me, 

If my dearest Lucy will but share it with me. 
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Our barns will be built of cornstalks and brush, 
And our food will consist of bacon and mush, 

And the possum and the coon will be our chief dish, 
And the proudest of darkies shall envy us this, 

And the proudest of darkies shall envy us this. 


We will live happy here until we grow old, 

Till Master Death comes and pierce us with cold, 
Lucy, dear Lucy, I make thee my bride, 

And when Master Death comes we'll be side by side, 
And when Master Death comes we’ll be side by side. 


The following examples reveal the atmosphere on the 
farm and some of the feelings of the farmer husband in the 
early hours of the morning. “Wake Up John,” sung by 
a Mormon convert from England, was sent to me by Willard 
Heed of Ogden, whose mother learned it when she was a 
small girl From Mrs. Salley A. Hubbard came “Peter 
Simple,” the farmyard song which was learned from Charles 
Wagner, who sang it before 1877. 


WAKE UP JOHN 


I have a wife, the funniest wife that you did ever see, 
Morning, noon and evening too, she has no rest for me. 
Whenever I lay me down to rest and try to close my eyes, 
My wife she jumps right out of bed and this is what she cries 


Chorus 


Wake up John, wake up John, wake up Johnny, put your old 
clothes on; 

The clock’s struck six and the morning’s fine, 

And this week I want a little bit of overtime. 


I have two little daughters; I have two little sons, 

And they cry, “Wake up, John,” as soon as daylight comes, 
So whenever I lie down to sleep and try to close my eyes 

My wife she jumps right out of bed and this is what she cries 


Wake up John, etc. 
PETER SIMPLE 


My name is Peter Simple 
And I give you all a warning, 
I am an early riser, 

I rise when day is dawning. 
At five o’clock I leave my bed 
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In dreadful agitation ; 
I’m awakened very early 
By the barnyard conversation. 


Chorus 


Cackle, cackle, cackle, 

At the dawning’s silly dawning, 
Cockee doodle doo, 

My friends give me a warning, 
Fresh new laid eggs 

For breakfast every morning, 
Chuck, chuck, chuck, uh, uh, uh, 
Cockee doodle doo. 


Bright chanticleer proclaims the hour, 
No doubt he’s very right, 

But I wish he’d not proclaim the hour 
So near the dead of night. 

He is the best alarumee, 

Insures a fellow’s waking; 

I wish he’d not begin 

Before the dawn is early breaking. 


Oh I wish he’d let me lay in bed, 

But oh you see he won’t 

Cruel cockee doodle doo, 

Please cockee doodle don’t 

I’ve not a doubt my feathered friends 
But good are your intentions, 

I wish you’d go somewhere else to hold 
Your cock and chorus conventions. 


The two lullabies below were sent to me by Miss Bar- 
bara Duke, a student in the University of Utah. Of them 
she wrote: “The first song was originally sung in Danish by 
my great-grandmother to my Grandma Taylor, who sang 
this and the next one to her grandchildren. When grand- 
father, from Belper, England, was an early pioneer doctor 
in Utah, he sang popular songs as he rode about in his big 
black buggy to visit the sick. His children enjoyed hearing 
him sing songs to them when he was home in the evening.” 


LULLABY I 


Ging gon, a Rose in Tong, 
The clock on the sita pa fra, 
Come fella, come filla, 

Ika mia. 
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LULLABY II 


Come, Mama, come, 

Kiss me goodnight, 

For I my prayers have said. 
I’m tired now and sleepy too, 
So put me in my little bed.*® 


“Blanket Bay” came from Mr. George E. Dibble of 
West Layton, who sang it and other lullabies to his children. 


There’s a ship sails away at the close of day, 
Sails away to the land of dreams. 

A little boy blue is the captain of the crew 
Of the wonderful ship called the white pillow slip. 
He tells him goodnight; he hugs him up tight 
As he sails away to sweet slumber land. 

All aboard for Blanket Bay; 

We won't be back till the break of day. 

Roll him round in his little white sheet 

Till you can’t see his little bare feet, 

Then tuck him up in his trundle bed. 

A ship ahoy, and a sleepy head, 

Bless Mamma, bless Papa and sail away. 

All aboard for Blanket Bay. 


Married life, it should be noted, had its humorous side 
as well as its problems; at least, the Saints enjoyed songs 
describing the trials of perplexed or abused husbands: 
“When I Was Single,” “Up in That Back Room,” “The 
Scolding Wife,” “Poor Old Man,” “Poor Married Man,” 
“My Wife Has Become a Mormonite,” “When I Got Drunk 
Again,” and “My Mother-in-law.” 


SCOLDING WIFE 


Oh, to the doctor lamenting he did go 

Saying, doctor, dear doctor, can you cure the dumb? 
That’s the easiest part that belongs to my art 

To cure a pretty woman of the dumb, dumb, dumb. 


He cut her chattering strings, caused her tongue for to run, 
It rattled and it rose and it run, run, run 

Till when she arose she soon filled the house with noise 
And rattled night and morning like a drum, drum, drum. 


Back to the doctor lamenting he did go 

Saying, doctor, dear doctor, it’s me you have undone, 

For my wife has turned a scold and her tongue she will not hold, 
And I’d rather in all the world she was dumb, dumb, dumb. 
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The doctor he did say that when from me she went away 
She was perfectly cured of the dumb, dumb, dumb, 

And I’ll defy the race of men, let them do what they can 
To make a scolding woman hold her tongue, tongue, tongue. 


POOR MARRIED MAN 


Come and hear the doleful ditty of a poor married man, 
And when you’ve heard it you will pity a poor married man. 
In the boot my life cut shorter 

But last week they cut off my water 

Cause I couldn’t pay last quarter, poor married man! 


Six kids round me each day assemble, poor married man, 
Not one of them does me resemble, poor married man, 
My boy of two who scarce can toddle 

Is quite ancient in his noddle 

Points and calls me mollycoddle, poor married man! 


The treatment I receive is very cruel, poor married man; 
I feel as weak as water gruel, poor married man. 

To make things worse my daughter Cora 

Hooked in with a chap called Joey 

Seedy cove by trodey dooey, poor married man! 


MY WIFE HAS BECOME A MORMONITE 


Behold in me a broken man all broken down with woe, 

I’ve lost my wife and cannot find her wherever I may go. 

At first she robbed me of my love, and now she’s gone from me 
And taken all my furniture; wherever can she be? 


Chorus 


Perhaps she’s dead, perhaps she’s alive, perhaps she’s gone to sea, 
Perhaps she’s gone to Brigham Young a Mormonite to be. 


She read so much of Mormonites, nothing else she’d talk, 
And with a sanctified young chap each day she used to walk, 
She said he was a Mormonite from far across the sea. 

She’s taken all my furniture, wherever can she be? 


WHEN I GOT DRUNK AGAIN 


I got a handsome wife, Sir 

And happy I’d have been 

But me and my wife we quarreled 
And I got drunk again. 


Had this misfortune ended 
Quite sober I’d have been, 
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But my wife she got up and left me 
And I got drunk again. 


Then I met a very old friend 
And we had a glorious time 

By forgetting all our sorrows 
And drowning our grief in wine. 


He was a fine and dashing friend, 
We sang and forgot pain, 

And called a crowd of jolly men, 
Then we all got drunk again. 


As might be expected, the trials and tribulations of 
wives, too, were reiterated in a few serious songs, but more 
frequently in humorous ones. In some of them can be found 
local references to polygamy. 


A FARMER’S WIFE’S TROUBLES 


When I was young I used to earn 
My living without trouble, 
Hours a plenty and money too 
And hours a thribble double, 

But little did I ever think 

The last time I was courting 
House work to do for six or more, 
Cross babies to be tending. 


Refrain 


Tra la la la la le, tra la la la li do 
Tra la la la la le, tra la la la li do 


It’s time the meat was in the pot, 
The bread was mixed for baking, 
The clothes were taken out of boil— 
Oh dear, the baby’s waking. 

Hush, baby dear, my little one, 

I wish you'd sleep a little 

Till I can run and get some wood 


To hurry up the kettle. 


There’s dinner to get for six or more, 
No loaf left over Sunday, 

The baby’s cross as he can be, 

He’s always so on Monday. 

And here’s the cream a getting sour, 
And must forthwith be churning 
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And Bob Scott wants a button on— 
Which way shall I be turning? 


Oh dear, oh dear, if daddy’d come home 
And find us in this bother, 

He’d then begin to tell us of 

His good old tidy mother, 

How neat her kitchen used to be, 

And dinner always ready, 

And exactly when the noon bell rung— 
Oh hush, dear little Freddie. 


Just then some angry words came out, 
Words before I’m thinking. 

Angry words from wives they say 

Set sober men to drinking. 

Now isn’t this a great idea 

That men should go a-sinning 
Because they have sick wives 

Who can’t always smile so winning? 


GO WAY OLD MAN, GO WAY 


I'd rather have a young man; I'll tell you the reason way, 

An old man’s always slobbering; his chin is never dry. 

An old man, an old man, an old man soon is gray, 

When a young man comes so full of love, go way, old man, go way. 


I'd rather have a young man with an apple in his hand A 
Than to have an old man with houses and rich land. ad 
An old man, an old man, an old man soon is gray, s 
A young man comes so full of love, go way, old man, go way. many 
menta 
An old man comes a moping in as if he had no life, san 
A young man comes a skipping in saying kiss me, my dear wife. 
An old man, an old man, an old man soon is gray, 
A young man comes so full of love, go way, old man, go way. Breeze 
er ” su 
I'd rather have a young man with a jacket made of silk ‘The 
Than to have an old man with a hundred cows to milk. Sold; 
An old man, an old man, an old man soon is gray, olde: 
A young man comes so full of love, go way, old man, go way. ‘ap 
one ¢ 
THE OLD MAN’S DRUNK AGAIN TI 


“Long 


Oh they’ve given him up for gone; extant 
He’s lying in the lane, knowle 
And nearly everybody knows life of 
The old man’s drunk again. version 


in the 
And lie about the door, of Ame 


Oh how he used to drink, 
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And often have I heard him say 
That he’d get drunk no more. 


And then he would forget 

From drinking to abstain, 

And then the police would come and say 
The old man’s drunk again. 


How he skinned poor mother’s nose 
And upset brother Ted 

And drove them out into the street, 
Then tumbled into bed 


And when he was asleep 

They’d go back and remain 

Until the police would come and say 
The old man’s drunk again. 


Oh, father do come home, 

Stop drinking like a sow; 

You drank away the bed and stove, 
Don’t swallow up the cow; 


And don’t abuse the boys, 
And cause poor mother pain, 
For we'll rebel and go for you 
When you get drunk again. 


A few other titles will merely indicate the range and 
kinds of songs of early Utah. They will also suggest that 
many of the Saints loved and laughed and became senti- 
mental, as well as felt serious and deeply religious. They 
sang “Old Dan Tucker,” “Father Grimes,” “Brian O’Lin,” 
“Long John Was a Chinaman,” “Texas Rangers,” “The 
Breeze of Straw Blane,” “Only One Grain of Corn, Moth- 
er,” “On the Banks of Dundee,” “The Whore’s Lament,” 
“The Dying Californian,” “The Dying Cowboy,” “The 
Soldier’s Return,” “Young Charlotte,” “The Drunkard’s 
Dream,” “The Drunkard’s Wife’s Dream,” “The Drunkard’s 
Lone Child,” and “Poor Little Joe.” 


These popular songs and ballads and many others still 
extant represent a significant part of early Utah culture, a 
knowledge of which is essential to an understanding of the 
life of the time. Further study of the relationship of Utah 
versions of ballads and songs to those collected elsewhere 
in the United States should prove interesting to the student 
of American folklore. 
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FOOTNOTES 


*From the Archives, WPA Writers’ Project, through the courtesy of the Utah 
Historical Society. 


*The procedure in composing these songs, it seems, was not always the same. 
Sometimes it approximated communal composition. According to the late 
Margaretta Larsen of Brigham City, who came with a handcart company 
(about 1860) when she was twenty years of age, some versatile person 
would compose one or more stanzas to some tune as they walked along, 
and others would often contribute lines or stanzas either the same day or 
at a later time. The majority of the songs, however, were not composed in 
this manner. One person usually selected a well known tune and composed 
the words to it. 


Four specimens of handcart songs are included in Levette J. David- 
son’s ‘Mormon Songs,” Journal of American Folklore (Oct.-Dec., 1945), 
Two of these were published in Pioneer Songs, 1932, compiled by the 
Daughters of Utah Pioneers, and arranged by Alfred M. Durham. 


*The music for this handcart song is to be found in both Pioneer Songs and 
Source Book, 1847-1947, Utah Centennial (Salt Lake City; Utah Centen- 
nial Commission, Arts Division, 1946), p. C-15b. 


““Ode for the Fourth of July” in Songs of Eliza R. Snow (Liverpool: F. D, 
Richards, 1856), p. 257, is a longer version of this song with different ar- 
rangement of the stanzas. The family diary in the possession of Mrs. Gordon 
Taylor Hyde, granddaughter of Mrs. Elizabeth Ashby Snow, states that 
Mrs. Snow was one of the twenty-four girls who sang this song on the 
first Twenty-fourth of July celebration in Utah. 


"Words of this song came from Mr. J. W. Hilton of Ogden. 


*Mrs. Salley A. Hubbard, when she was a child in the late 1860’s, learned this 
song by hearing it sung by her mother and her uncle, Clinton Bronson. 


"Obtained from the Archives, WPA Writers’ Project, through the courtesy of 
the Utah State Historical Society. 


*The words and music to this song are published in Pioneer Songs, pp. 84-85. 


*Several songs comparable to “Brigham Young Is the Lion of the Lord” extol 
his leadership and other virtues. The more “worldly” church members also 
learned anti-Mormon songs, including those ridiculing Brigham Young 
and polygamy. 


“Regarding the Mormons’ knowledge of popular songs, Levette J. Davidson 
says: “Aside from hymns of the Church, however, there seems to be little 
knowledge of the songs that were popular in early days.” ““Mormon Songs,” 
Journal of American Folklore (Oct.-Dec., 1945), p. 274. 


"Cf. Pioneer Songs, p. 132. Cf. also the version by Mrs. Caroline Jensen on 
a phonograph record in the Archives of the Utah Humanities Re- 
search Foundation. 


*Cf. “Little Johnny Green” in W. Roy Mackenzie, Ballads and Sea Songs from 
Nova Scotia (Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Press, 1928), p. 379; cf. also 
the version in Harold W. Thompson, Body, Boots & Britches (Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott, 1940), p. 405. 


*Space will not permit a discussion of the relationship of these songs and ballads 
to other versions now published. Further consideration of them will be in- 
cluded in a forthcoming monograph. 


“Sung by Mrs. Emma Graham, who lived on Promontory. 


*This song, with a few variations in the words, is included in Pioneer Songs, Pp. 
96. According to Minnie E. Sears, Song Index (New York: H. W. Wilson, 
1926), this song was written by Rowland Howard (no date given). 


*Other stanzas of this song are extant in Utah. 
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“Political Interpretation of Mormon History.” Pacific Historical Review, XIII 
(June, 1944), 136-50. 

“Polygamy Shocks the Mormons,” by Fawn M. Brodie. American Mercury, 
LXII (April, 1946), 399-404. 

“Recreation in the Mormon Church,” by E. D. Brinley. Recreation, XXXVIII 
(July, 1944), 195. 

“Social Role of the Mormon Polygamous Male,” by J. E. Hulett. American 
Social Review, VIII (June, 1943), 279-87. 

“Smith of the Mormons.” Newsweek, XXV (May 28, 1945), 103. George 
Albert Smith. 

“Ten Years of Church Welfare,” by Henry D. Moyle. Improvement Era, XLIX 
(April, 1946), 207. 

“The United Order and Its Place in the Settlements,” by H. Wayne Driggs. 
Relief Society Magazine, XXXIII (Jan., 1946), 56. 

“The World Receives the News of Joseph Smith’s Death.” Relief Society Maga- 
zine, XXXIII (Feb., 1946), 89. 


POPULATION 


“Population of Southern Utah From Its Colonization to the Present Day,” 
by H. E. Gregory. Economic Geography, XXI (Jan., 1945), 29-57. 


PUBLIC HEALTH 


“Child Health Conference in Utah,” by E. H. Ryan. American Journal of 
Nursing, XLV (March, 1945), 207. 

“Utah Moves Ahead: Recent Social Health Measures,” by E. L. Day. Journal 
of Social Hygiene, XXIX (Dec., 1943), 601. 

“Utah’s Nutrition Committees Carry On,” by Phyllis Snow. Journal of Home 
Economics, XXXVII (Dec., 1945), 627. 


RECREATION AND SPORTS 


“Centennial vs. Olympics,” by Mack Corbett. Utah Magazine, VIII (Dec., 
1946), 10. 

“Ski Thrilling Ecker’s,” by O. W. Burt. Utah Magazine, VIII (Dec., 1946), 17. 

“Wildcat Run: Longest Ski Run in the West.” Utah Magazine, VIII (Sept., 
1946), 21. 


RESOURCES AND INDUSTRIES 


“Awakening of the West: Utah’s Future in Steel,” by Theron Luke. Utah Mag- 
azine, VIII (Oct., 1946), 16. 

“Centuries of Fur,” by O. W. Burt. Utah Magazine, VIII (Oct., 1946), 26. 

“From Mountains to Desert in the Uintas,” by Claire Noall. Utah Magazine, 
VIII (Sept., 1946), 22. 
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“From the Heart of the Rockies: Twenty Years of Pipe.” (Pacific States Cast 
Iron Pipe Company). Utah Magazine, VIII (Aug., 1946), 14. 

“It Had to Work and It Did—Z.C.M.I.,” by O. W. Burt. Utah Magazine, 
VIII (April, 1946), 22. 

— Knitting Mills,” by O. W. Burt. Utah Magazine, VIII (Sept., 1946), 
26. 


“One ee)e ’ en for Utah Power and Light.” Barron’s, XXVI (Jan. 14, 
1 , 8. 


“Postwar Puzzle in Steel: Uncle Sam Has a Big New $180,000,000 Steel Plant 
Out in Utah,” by A. H. Carhart. Nation’s Business, XXXII (June, 1944), 
52. 


“Public Utility Securities (Utah Power and Light Co.)” Commerce and Finance 
Chronicle, CLXIII (March 7, 1946), 1220. 


“Reconversion Pains Out West.” New Republic, CXIV (May 13, 1946), 
692-3. Geneva Steel. 


“Utah Is at the Crossroads (Irrigation).”” Utah Educational Review, XXXIX 
(May, 1946), 269. 


“Utah Labor and Business Legislate Together.” Business Week (March 24, 
1945), 104. 


“Utah Power and Light Company Bonds Offered.” Commerce and Finance 
Chronicle, CLXIII (May 6, 1946), 2487. 


SONGS 


“Mormon Songs: With Text,” by L. J. Davidson. Journal of American Folk- 
lore, LVIII (Oct., 1945), 273-300. 


WILDLIFE 


“A Hunting We Will Go,” by C. W. McCullough. Utah Magazine, VIII (Oct., 
1946), 10. Deer, elk, and other game in Utah. 

“All’s Tranquil in Goose Land.” Utah Magazine, VIII (Sept., 1946), 20. 
Birds at Bear River Bird Refuge. 





NOTES AND QUERIES 


Are you in possession of odd bits of information that 
others would like to know? Do you need information 
that others may be able to supply? If so, our NOTES 
AND QUERIES department will provide a corral for 
stray facts and maverick information. Questions and 
Answers (provided by our readers) will be printed in 
subsequent issues. 


TRAILS IN THE ROCK 


Across drift sand in which are patches and reefs of sandstone, trails lead 
out from Robbers Roost spring to the rich grazing land of the flats. How old 
these trails are no one knows. Wind erases the trail in the sand but distinct 
tracks a foot wide and about six inches deep are clearly grooved into the rock. 
The origin of these old trails remains a mystery. 


Fifty years ago, when cattle and horses were first brought into the 
country in any great number, these traces were almost as deep as they are today. 


Some think they were made by herds of game. A few antelope still range 
here, but they are too light and their trips to water too infrequent to have cut 
so deeply into the rock. Or perhaps it was buffalo—vast herds of buffalo whose 
pe wi — hooves and habit of filing one behind the other cut the surface 
of the rock. 


For fifty years livestock have followed other trails across other slick rock 
on this range, but only at the Roost are the trails carved into the rock. One 
would like to know why. 

Pearl Biddlecome Baker 
Green River, Utah 


A ROSE BY ANY OTHER NAME 


Early explorers and settlers, finding their way in new and often rough 
country, were obliged to attach identifying names to places, both natural and 
man-made. These names were usually expressive and often descriptive, though 
not infrequently they were also undignified. There is a tendency nowadays to 
change some of the most vivid of these names in favor of more refined, elegant, 
and “cultural” names. The Dirty Devil River, for example, has been beatified 
into the Fremont River, and there is, I hear, a movement afoot to provide a 
more elevated name for the Snake River in Idaho. And the mountain known 
as “Molly’s Nipple” is no longer to be found on many modern maps. This 
tendency is only one of many symptoms of a newer and more “cultivated” gen- 
eration’s elegant disapproval of the masculine forthrightness of its ancestors, 
but it is an interesting and significant symptom. 

Can any of our readers contribute further examples to a collection I am 
undertaking to assemble? Due credit will be given. 


H. FP. F. 
University of Utah 
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JOURNAL OF CAPTAIN ALBERT TRACY, 1858- 
1860. (xiii+-119 pages, with twelve original pen sketches 
by Captain Tracy; $2.00. Salt Lake City: published as 
Volume XIII of the Utah Historical Quarterly, J. Cecil 
Alter, editor; 1945. ) 


The diary of Albert Tracy (Haddock), published as Volume XIII of the 
Utah Historical Quarterly is perhaps the most valuable document of its kind 
yet to appear on the Utah War (1857-58). In spite of his partisan viewpoint, 
Tracy reveals in his priceless diary the intimate details of the daily life of 
Johnston’s Army, and the impressions the members of that Expedition formed 
of the Mormon people, and also their reactions to the Expedition itself and 
its command. And therein lies the value of this publication. Together with 
Captain Jesse A. Gove’s diary, published by the New Hampshire Historical 
Society (1928), the Tracy Journal constitutes the prime source for the inner 
history of the Utah War. 

Albert Tracy was born in Buffalo, New York, Apsil 28, 1818. Early in 
life he dropped the name of Haddock and assumed the name of the family 
benefactor, Albert H. Tracy. He was commissioned First Lieutenant of the 
Infantry in the United States Army, February 24, 1847. Seven months later, 
September 13, 1847, he was cited “for gallant and meritorious conduct in the 
battle of Chapultepic” and brevetted a Captain, and later was advanced to full 
grade. When the Utah Expedition was organized in June 1857, Tracy was placed 
in command of Company H at Fort Leavenworth. 


After the Civil War, Tracy retired from the Army; details of his subse- 
quent life are obscure. He died on June 3, 1893. The published portion of the 
Tracy Diary covers only the period from March 24, 1858, to April 30, 1860. 
The original manuscript, extending to July 6, 1862, is preserved in the archives 
of the New York Public Library. 

The theme of the diary is, of course, the Utah War, that unfortunate episode 
in Utah History occasioned by the belief of President Buchanan that the in- 
habitants of Utah Territory were in rebellion against the government of the 
United States. To meet the situation, but also as an astute political move, the 
President dispatched an army of 3,000 men to serve “as a posse comitatus in 
case of need, in the execution of the laws,” and also as a protection for the 
new set of officials headed by Governor Cumming of Georgia. 

Meanwhile, Johnston’s Army met with a series of reverses and were unable 
to penetrate Utah Territory until June, 1858. Instead, it was forced to spend 
an unpleasant winter at Camp Scott, an experience rendered all the more 
embarrassing by the successful guerilla tactics of Lot Smith and other Mormons 
who destroyed government trains and drove off much-needed stock. It is not 
difficult to understand Tracy’s bitterness both towards those responsible for 
the mismanagement of the Expedition, especially towards Colonel E. B. Alex- 
ander, and towards the Mormon people in general and Brigham Young in 
particular. 


Tracy vividly records the daily incidents of the expedition and notes 
particularly the topography of the surrounding country, his graphic descrip- 
tions of which constitute the most interesting if not the most important portion 
of his diary. Note, for example, his description (page 19) of the crossing of 
Bear River, June 16, 1858: “On reaching near the center, we found our own, 
like scores of other wagons, stalled to the hubs in the softening soil, loosed of 
their animals and left with their tongues in the air, like lost ships at every point.” 
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And his thrilling description of the entrance of the Army into the Valley of the 
Great Salt Lake, June 28, 1858: 


We entered upon a broad plateau, or bench, and Salt Lake City 
lay at our feet. We are surprised and refreshed with its general appear- 
ance of neatness and order. The buildings were almost entirely of 
adobe, giving them the appearance of grey cut stone. They were set 
well apart, nearly each by itself, and within the enclosure about them 
one saw that which one longs to see from long familiarity with these 
deserts—perfectly bright green and luxuriant trees and shrubbery. . . . 
Beyond the city the Jordan River, running north and south. Beyond 
this the gray of the eternal desert, hemmed in by picturesque peaks and 
mountains. . . In place of the usual crowd to gather and gaze at, and 
hang upon the heels of troops, no single living soul, beyond the loung- 
ing vagabonds named, appeared—and these only by twos and threes, 
at corners, or from behind fences, glowering from beneath their hat 
brims, with clubs in their hands, and pistols ready slung at their belts. 
It was substantially a city of the dead, and might have been depopu- 
lated by a pest or famine (pp. 26-27). 


Tracy has given us the most detailed description yet to appear of Camp 
Floyd, permanent encampment of the army in Cedar Valley. About the notori- 
ous dust storms of that area, he says: 


The earth is beaten or has been dried up by the sun into such 
a subtlety of fineness, that to step is like stepping onto or upon fleecy 
ashes. Without visible cause, as well, this dust will go whirling upwards 
into the air, in pillars a mile high; and these, traversing with their 
formation, up and down the valley, black as night, and like great 
giants shut from vision every object beneath them. When one of these 
clouds or columns happens in its gyrations to come athwart our camp- 


ground, the dust well nigh stifles both man and beast; while the very 
men upon the walls can hardly see from one to the other. 


Included in the journal are twelve excellent pen sketches by the author 
depicting such scenes as Fort Bridger, Camp Scott, Bear River Crossing, Echo 
Canyon, Utah Lake and Valley, and Camp Floyd. Through these, as nowhere 
else, the Utah Expedition takes on new life. Tracy mentions many other sketches 
some of which he says were sent to Harper’s Weekly, but evidently they were 
not preserved. 

Despite the misuse of editorial license, wherein the author is unjustly im- 
pugned for not furnishing the names of witnesses interviewed in the Parrish 
Murder Affair (p. 46) the volume as a whole is well edited and handsomely 
published. It is prefaced with a brief biographical sketch of the late Herbert S. 
Auerbach, past president of the Utah State Historical Society, to whom the 
volume is dedicated. There is also included an interesting poem said to have 
been written by Captain Tracy and first published in Kirk Anderson’s Valley 
Tan, dated Camp Floyd, September 20, 1859. 

L. H. Creer 
University of Utah 


AGAINST THE CIRCLE. By Brewster Ghiselin. (87 
pages, $2.00. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1946.) 


Against the Circle is a collection of poems which succeeds in unifying variety 
into a protest—a profound and impassioned protest against an age fast settling 
“in the mold of its vulgarity,” a world whose epitomizing sound is the “clashing 
of emptiness,” whose splendor is serene and quite dead, whose past is like a 
vacant lot planted to weeds. Ours are times when our senses are so dulled that 
we cannot hear, much less smell, the ancient darkness thicking. We know, though 
we won’t often admit, that the soldier who escaped death from the enemy faces 
a slower and more stifling death at what he calls, through habit, home. The 
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whole world being trapped in a cage so securely and long locked that the key 
rusts, there remains only to pace and swing and deny that the cage is less than 
infinite, or use at last the dubious door of derangement. We are caught, even, 
by the New World, where the enduring present is transience, and the past and 
future dreadful to contemplate. We are fixed in a formulated phrase, jailed in 
aconcept which is a way of thinking and not the thing itself. 

Such, then, is the revolt; but the revolution is not nihilist, though the cure 
isnot popular. There are yet in the blood the dark and free and naked forces. 
There is knowledge here through the ever-recurring symbol of the ocean. There 
islife which is more than vision, and the vision which overleaps the well-grooved 
categories of the mind. Ocean, as mother and wife and tomb, can melt again the 
rigid patterns whose familiarity we mistake for a sign of the Real. 

Mr. Ghiselin’s poems seldom yield up their entirety in a cursory reading, and 
yet their difficulty is of the type which promises rewards for close scrutiny, is of 
the type which results from an attempt to speak of an aspect of the Universe 
which borders upon ineffability. This must be distinguished from obscurity, 
which resists and discourages, and which is the result of practiced introversion 
and tortured evasiveness. 

Perceptually, the poems are achievements mainly in vision: Mr. Ghiselin’s 
eye is sensitive and original. Take these lines about a rattlesnake: 


I saw the wedged bulge 

Of the head hard as a fist. 

I remembered his delicate ways: 
The mouth a cat’s mouth yawning. 


Or these in “‘Red Racer’: 


He curves like braided leather, hard and heavy 
Incised with twin light lines, tapering to rose. 
The armor of his belly is long yellow 

Trailing the flush and evening of a cloud. 


As sound, the poems are never inadequate; at the same time, there is never 
any danger that sound will, even momentarily, become predominant. It remains 
discreet and helpfully functional. 

Finally, it must be said that Mr. Ghiselin is decidedly not a ‘““Rocky Moun- 
tain Poet,” except in the sense that he lives in the region. More than once there 
is homesickness in the poems. Sometimes there is self-impatience, an earnestness 
to acquire a new orientation, but the mountains cannot, for him, replace the 
ocean. 


What if this land calls me? My ears listen 
For the sea’s sound only, or wind singing, 
Time’s voice in the wild oats on the hill. 


They remain the indifferent mountains that are only the casual acquain- 
tances of his adult life. To him this region is most significantly the Inland. 


James L. Jarrett 
University of Utah 


ON THIS STAR. By Virginia Sorensen. (275 pages, 
$2.75. New York: Reynal and Hitchcock, 1946.) 


Virginia Sorensen, in On This Star, has moved her scene from the Nauvoo 
of A Little Lower than the Angels to a Utah valley and her time from the 1830's 
to the years just following the first World War. Yet her materials are the same, 
and her sympathies with and understanding of the Mormon people, pioneer or 
contemporary, are as sensitive and deep as they were in 1942 when the earlier 
novel appeared. No one, I imagine, will contend that On This Star is as great an 
achievement as A Little Lower than the Angels, but that is no condemnation, 
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since Mrs. Sorensen’s first novel is probably the best fictional study yet made of 
the founders of Utah. 

The locale of On This Star is called Temple Valley; its centre, Templeton, 
But there is no difficulty in identifying the original, with its gleaming white, hill. 
perched temple, its alluvial valley, and the story of the miracle of the rattle. 
snakes. Its plot is as old and familiar but as timeless as time itself: a triangle, 
composed in this instance of a girl, Chelnicia Bowen, and two half-brothers, sons 
of a plural marriage, Jens and Erik Eriksen—the former a handsome young 
dairyman, the latter a sensitive and accomplished musician. The ingeniously 
contrived resolution of the problem should not be revealed in a review, so sen- 
sational is it; but it is as indigenous to its locality as the mountains and trees, 
the rocks and valley in which it occurs. 

Of peculiar interest to people who live in Utah, and of extraordinary infor- 
mational value to readers who dwell elsewhere, is Mrs. Sorensen’s rich back- 
ground in local history and thorough knowledge of local lore and customs. Woven 
carefully into the texture of her book are such things as baptisms for the dead, 
Temple marriage, family reunions (with their inevitable group portraits), com- 
munity self-dependence, funerals, folk-sings, conversions, migrations, and now- 
outlawed plural marriage. Such material might easily be plastered on, smack of 
special pleading, or smell strongly of the scholar’s lamp; yet in On This Star it is 
all easy and natural and right—integral part of the whole that is the book. 

Chel Bowen, the central figure, is neither well-rounded nor as humanly 
convincing as Mercy Baker of A Little Lower than the Angels; Jens and Erik 
Eriksen seem too frequently to be too neatly foils for one another to be the sons 
of the same father. Nonetheless, characterization is good, and the reader easily 
suspends his too critical judgment in his interest in the story itself. 

On This Star is not one of our greatest modern novels, but it is an interest- 
ing study from a variety of points of view, artistic and regional. Moreover, it is 
beautifully written—something that cannot often enough be said about American 
novels today. 

Edward F. Chapman 
University of Utah 


FUR TRAPPERS OF THE OLD WEST. By A. M. 
Anderson. (252 pages, $1.75. Chicago: Wheeler Pub- 
lishing Co., 1946.) 


During the Utah Centennial year, 1947, young people will be especially 
interested in reading stories with a western setting, and teachers can make good 
use of this interest. Fur Trappers of the Old West is a book replete with action, 
the adventures of daring and fearless men. Jim Bridger in 1822 started on his 
first trip into the great West to trap beaver with members of the Rocky Mountain 
Fur Company. While proving his excellence as a scout to a party under Captain 
Etienne Provost, Bridger discovered the South Pass, which opened up the vast 
new Green River Valley. 

His experiences, as recounted in this book, will hold the interest of any 
reader. He learned to be “up to beaver” and to cache his furs and gun powder; 
he learned the loyalty of mountain men; he learned how to fight Indians and 
how to befriend them. Through his humor and fairness he became friendly with 
many Indians—one especially, Tall Bear, a Sioux chieftain. Tall Bear gave him 
a black horse, Wasaka, which Bridger at one time valued more than two years’ 
pay from the Fur Company. 

Jim Bridger and his friends blazed the trail for the settlers who came later to 
build the West. This is the story of these mountain men. The content is mature, 
the style simple, and the vocabulary easy for children. The book is one of a 
series prepared especially for the older child who is having reading difficulties. 
The stories are written in a simple style with a controlled vocabulary, but the 
teacher will find that they are thrilling enough to hold the enthusiastic interest 
of the older child. Fur Trappers of the Old West should prove popular in schools 
and libraries. 

Hazel Brockbank : 
William M. Stewart School, Salt Lake City 
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THE HISTORY OF PUBLIC EDUCATION IN 
UTAH. By John Clifton Moffit. (xiv-+373 pages, $3.00. 
Provo, Utah: Provo Board of Education, 1946.) 


It is well known that for more than a quarter of a century Utah has ranked 
consistently toward the top when compared with other states of the nation in 
trms of various measures of educational achievement. For this reason, the 
development of educational facilities within the state has been a fruitful field 
for historical research. LeRoy E. Cowles at the University of California, L. John 
Nuttall, E. Allen Bateman, and Philo T. Farnsworth at Columbia, H. Aldous 
Dixon at the University of Southern California, and J. C. Moffitt at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago all submitted doctoral dissertations based on some aspect of 
this significant area. It remained for one of these investigators, however, Super- 
intendent J. C. Moffitt of the Provo City Schools, to return to the field and 
compile the over-all story. While his resulting publication may not always be 
the definitive history of public education in Utah, the author has rendered out- 
sanding service by bringing together in one volume an account of the many 
significant events which, over a period of more than a hundred years, have gone 
into the making of Utah’s schools. 

The author does not begin his story with the arrival of the first settlers in 
the state; rather, he traces the educational activities of the Latter-day Saint 
pople from the organization of their church in 1830, on to the settlement in 
Utah and then down to the present time. Of special interest is his account of 
the overlapping efforts of church and state in the early territorial history im- 
mediately following 1850. In fact, the numerous items of evidence assembled 
confirm the parallel with the New England settlement of two hundred years 
aatlier, when the civil authority then served as the arm of the dominant church 
inestablishing the first schools in this country. 

To weave all the aspects of educational history into one account is always 
dificult. But it is even more so in the case of the history of education in Utah 
because of the more or less unique history of the state itself. It is this unusual 
background, however, which makes Moffitt’s account especially interesting. 
Using such conventional chapter divisions as secondary education, higher edu- 
tation, school finance, the legal basis for school organization, teacher personnel, 
and so forth, he has built up a well-documented record which should be listed 
required reading for all those within the state engaged in the profession of 
tducation. Adult readers, generally, will find the book of interest, while those 
concerned with studying the history of education covering the past century will 
find this volume a first source to use in exploring the distinct contribution of those 
whose efforts have gone into making Utah’s schools what they are today. 


John C. Carlisle 
Utah State Agricultural College 
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WILLIAM MULDER, after fulfilling a mission for 
the L. D. S. Church in his native Holland, served in an 
editorial capacity on The Improvement Era. After graduate 
work at Harvard and two years of service as naval Com- 
munications Officer in Okinawa, he has returned to Utah 
and joined the staff of the English Department of the 
University of Utah. 


ALBERT O. MITCHELL, who took his Ph.D. at 
the University of Wisconsin, is now Assistant Professor of 
Speech, University of Utah. He has conducted extensive 
research in Utah theatrical history, and in his present 
article he tells about the early theatre of his own birth- 
place, Parowan. 


Although DR. LESTER A. HUBBARD, Professor of 
English at the University of Utah, is a specialist in eight- 
eenth century English literature, he has found time to 
pursue his interest in the songs of his native region. 


CHARLES E. DIBBLE received his doctor’s degree 
in anthropology from the University of Mexico where he 
also became expert on Aztec linguistics: his work on the 
Aztec Codices has received national recognition. As assist- 
ant Professor of Anthropology at the University of Utah, 
he has studied the northern Great Basin Indian cultures; 
his present series of articles is the result of two years of 
careful field investigation. 


L. H. KIRKPATRICK, formerly Librarian at the 
Utah State Agricultural College, is Librarian and Associate 
Professor of Library Science at the University of Utah. 
He has studied at Stanford and Chicago, and has fre- 
quently contributed articles on library science to national 


periodicals. 


RUTH JONES, who studied at the University of 
California, and who, during the war, served as librarian 
at Hill Field Air Base, is Reference Librarian of the Uni- 
versity of Utah Library. 

Dr. Austin E. Fife’s article, “Folklore and the Interpretation of Utah's 


Cultural Heritage,” announced for this issue, is scheduled to be published in @ 
forthcoming number. 
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